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TRENDS IN AGE COMPOSITION AND IN SPECIFIC 
BIRTH-RATES, 1920-30 
P. K. WHELPTON 
Scripps Foundation for Research in Population Problems 
Miami University 
ABSTRACT 


From 1920 to 1930 the proportion of the population in the older age groups increased 
considerably, particularly among the foreign-born. Specific birth-rates declined in 
most cases. The declines usually were greater in those areas having the highest rates; 
and within each area they varied directly with age. 


The changes that occurred in the age distribution of the popu- 
lation between 1920 and 1930 are of great significance. Figure 1 
shows in pyramid form the size of each age period on the two census 
dates, and the gains or losses during the decade. The 1920 pyramid, 
outlined in white, has a broad base and tapers rapidly to the peak. 
The 1930 pyramid, outlined in black, is narrower at the base than 
higher up and comes to a peak by more gradual steps. It is consider- 
ably more like the beehive shape that described a stationary popula- 
tion and has the drawing in at the base, which represents a marked 
step toward the Egyptian mummy-case shape of a declining popula- 
tion. 

The 1930 census was the first in the United States to show fewer 
children o-4 than 5-9, 10-14 or 15—109, or than o-4 in the preceding 
census; but the 1940 census will show additional signs of an ap- 
proaching era of a decreasing population. There were about 10 per 
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cent fewer births in 1930 and 1931 than in 1925 and 1926, which 
makes it practically certain that in 1940 there will be fewer children 
5-9 than 1o-14. And unless the decline in births which has been 
going on almost without a break since 1921 is soon checked, the 1940 
census will show fewer children o~4 than 5-9. The 10-14 age period 
is sure to be smaller than the period 15-19 in 1940, since in 1930 
there were fewer children o-4 than 5-9, hence each five-year age 
period would be smaller than the one above it up to 15-19. 

While the population under 5 declined from 1920 to 1930, that of 
older age periods became larger. In general, the older the age period, 
the greater was the rate of increase, the number of persons 5-9 be- 
ing 10.6 per cent larger in 1930 than 1920, but the number 75 and 
over going up 30.2 per cent. This is a situation which has held true 
for several decades, and is likely to be intensified in the next few 
decades. A discussion of the chief causal factors—declines in birth- 
rates, death-rates, and immigration—has been presented elsewhere. 

While Figure 1 and the accompanying discussion deal with the 
situation of the total population, they also apply fairly well to the 
native-white and Negro groups. Among the foreign-born, however, 
the situation is quite different, as may be seen from Figure 2. Here 
there is no pyramid, but something like a spinning top. Whereas 
Figure 1 for the total population shows a decrease in only the o-4 
age period from 1920 to 1930, Figure 2 shows a decrease in each five- 
year period up to and including 30-34. The main cause here, of 
course, is the smaller immigration since 1914 than for preceding 
years, the decrease at first being due to the World War, and later to 
the quota basis of restriction. A figure of age distribution for 1940 
will probably be as much more top-heavy than that of 1930 in Fig- 
ure 2 as 1930 is more top-heavy than 1920. 

Comparing the urban, rural nonfarm, and rural farm portions of 
the population, the shifts to the older age periods were greatest in the 
rural farm and least in the rural nonfarm. Movement off the farm 
was large during the decade, the farm population declining from 31,- 
400,000 to 30,100,000 in spite of a large rural excess of births over 
deaths; and among those leaving the farm were relatively more 


* P. K. Whelpton, “Increase and Distribution of Elders in Our Population” (read 
at the annual meeting of the American Statistical Association, Washington, D.C., 
December 29, 1931). 
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young adults than elders. Furthermore, the decline in specific birth- 
rates was greater in agricultural than in industrial regions, as will be 
shown later, which cut more heavily into the proportion of farm 
children under 10. 

The changes in age composition should have important economic 
and social effects from a long-time standpoint. Considering con- 
sumers’ goods, for example, the size of the market has been expand- 
ing most rapidly for things used primarily by elders and will continue 
to do so for some decades. At the other extreme there has been an 
actual contraction in size of market for things used by infants and 
young children, with indications of further contractions or a sta- 


70: 70; 
60; 
60. 60, 
40. 404 
30 
4 
1920 
10; 
6 4 2 bd 5 6 ) 
Fic. 1.—Total popula- Fic. 2.—Foreign-born 
tion, 1920 and 1930, by whites, 1920 and 1930, by 
five-year age periods. five-year age periods. 


tionary condition in the future. This does not mean that the effec- 
tive demand 1aay not increase due to a rise in per capita income and 
in standards of living, but it should emphasize the entire dependency 
on this factor in the infant-young children’s market when this group 
of the population fails to gain in numbers. 

School facilities and teaching staffs will be affected by this age 
shift. In some parts of the country the number of children under 
school age was much higher in 1930 than in 1920—in Detroit, Los 
Angeles, Hammond, White Plains, Newton, and part of rural Massa- 
chusetts, for example. Here, the problem of how to build schools 
and hire teachers fast enough may continue for some time, since 
there will be more children entering school from 1931 to 1936 than 
there were from 1921 to 1926. A more common situation, however, 
will be that of Boston, Chicago, Bay City, and most of the farming 
areas of the United States where the number of children below school 
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age is declining. These places should soon be able to abandon cer- 
tain obsolete buildings or ease crowded conditions, and to weed out 
some of the less able teachers. A complicating factor in some Cities, 
however, is that while there may be fewer children to enter school 
now than ten years ago, they are quite differently distributed within 
the city boundaries. New York furnishes a striking example, chil- 
dren under 5 in Manhattan decreasing 45.8 per cent from 1920 to 
1930, while in the Bronx they increased 35.2 per cent. 

Space does not permit further discussion of the effects of changes 
in age composition that have been going on and are likely to contin- 
ue. The soundness of pension systems, the attitude of industry to- 
ward employing older workers, and many other questions merit care- 
ful study in connection with age trends.” 


BIRTHS AND BIRTH-RATES 


The number of births reached the high mark of 2,950,000 in 1921, 
after which there was an almost unbroken decline to 2,506,000 in 
1929.3 Since there was an increase to 2,564,000 births in 1930, it has 
been argued that the decline may have ended, and that births may 
remain at about the 2,500,000 mark. Preliminary figures for 1931 
indicate only 2,450,000 births, however, a smaller number than in 
1929, in spite of the increase of over 2,400,000 in the population 
during the two years. Whether this last falling-off of births is due 
to the beginning of the depression remains to be seen, though such 
an assumption appears reasonable judging from the work of Hexter 
and others.* According to this hypothesis, births in 1932 should show 
considerable reduction from 1931, and the first portion of 1933 should 
be on this lower level. 

Although the number of births fell considerably during the decade, 
the birth-rate dropped still more because of the increase in popula- 

2 Cf. Warren S. Thompson and P. K. Whelpton, “‘A Nation of Elders in the Mak- 
ing,” American Mercury, XIX, No. 76 (April, 1930), 385-07. 

3 P. K. Whelpton, “Trends in Population Increase and Distribution during 1920 to 
1930,” American Journal of Sociology, XXXVI, No. 6 (May, 1931), 867, Table I. This 
table has been revised somewhat, as a study of age data from the 1930 census has in- 


dicated that the improvement in completeness of birth registration within the Birth 
Registration Area was not as rapid as had been assumed by the writer. 
4 Maurice Beck Hexter, Social Consequences of Business Cycles. Boston and New 


York: Houghton Mifflin, 1925. Pp. 206. Contains references to several studies on the 
effect of economic conditions on the birth-rate. 
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tion. Thus, births in 1931 were nearly 17 per cent fewer than in 
1921, but the crude birth-rate was 19.8 per thousand instead of 27.2, 
a drop of over 27 per cent. Changes in rates can be analyzed more 
accurately, however, if specific rates are used. These can be com- 
puted for the registration area for years near the date of census- 
taking. Births by age of mother from the 1928 and 1929 Birth Sta- 
tistics’ may be divided by the number of women in that age group 
on January 1, 1929, estimated by interpolation between the 1920 
and 1930 censuses. Since the 1920 census was taken as of January 1, 
births by age of mother in 1918-21, inclusive, may well be used. In 
this period, 1919, a year of low birth-rates due to mobilization during 
1918 tends to offset 1921, a year of high birth-rates due to demobili- 
zation, so the average would seem to be fair. In order to compare 
identical areas, the 1919 registration states need to be used. They 
are a good sample of the United States with respect to foreign whites, 
but the high birth-rate areas of the South are not sufficiently repre- 
sented in the native-white group, although having too much weight 
in the Negro group. 

Specific birth-rates for 1928-29 and for 1918-21, together with the 
percentage increase or decrease, are shown in Table I. For the 1919 
registration area as a whole, the birth-rate declined in every case, 
except Negro women 15-19, where it rose slightly. Among native 
whites, the rate for women 15-19 was practically unchanged, but de- 
creases occurred at older ages, varying from 11 per cent at 20-24 to 
20.9 per cent at 35-44. Birth-rates of foreign white women fell con- 
siderably more, over one-fourth at ages 15-19 and about one-third 
at older ages. Negroes came nearest, on the whole, to maintaining 
the 1918-21 level; but here, as with native whites, the declines in- 
creased decidedly with age, and at ages over 25 they were greater 
than those of native whites. It is safe to say that the immediate 
cause of these declines is the increased practice of birth control, and 
these rates indicate that this has taken place on a rising scale as 
women pass through the childbearing period. For native whites and 
Negroes, at least, the inference might be that the increasing decline 

5 Births by age of mother for 1930 have not been tabulated by the Division of Vital 
Statistics at date of writing (February 15, 1932), perhaps because the Bureau of the 


Census has concentrated its efforts on the 1930 census. If 1928-31 could be used instead 


of 1928-29, the rates would be lower, since there were fewer births in 1930 and 1931 
than in 1928 and 1929. 
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in rates at older ages reflects a tendency to prevent additional births 
in the four- to six-child family to a greater extent than in the one- 


TABLE I 
BirTH-RATES, 1918-21 AND 1928-29 

BIRTHS PER 1,000 WOMEN AGED STAND- 
15-19 20-24 25-29 | 30-34 | 35-44 | Ratet 

Native-born white} {1918-21 42 137 138 105 50 89 

(1928-29 42 122 119 89 40 "7 
—.2 |—11.0 |—13.7 |—15.4 |—20.9 |—13.1 

Foreign-born white| {1918-21 68 224 217 165 79 141 

\ 1928-29 50 149 146 112 51 95 

f1918-21 86 152 128 IOI 55 

+8.3 | —8.3 |—15.6 |—17.5 |—24.6 |—11.1 


SELECTED STATES* Periopt NH. | Mass., 6 North |5 South- Wash., 
and a Pa. |Central| ern Utah aaa 
Vt. N.Y. States§ | States Calif. 


Native-born white for 88 70 92 go | 122 | 139 71 


WOMGER.......:. 1928-29 84 64 83 81 98 | 112 50 
Foreign-born white} {1918-21 136 | 131 18r | 146 | 133 | 168 | 119 

(1928-29 112 go 120 104 88 | 130 70 

fror8—-ar |...... 73 76 90 | 
Negro women. .... \1928-29 |...... 71 84 73 


* Excluding Maine because age of mother not given; and excluding New Hampshire, Vermont, Utah, 
Washington, Oregon, and California from Negro groups because of small Negro population. 

t Rates for 1918-21 are obtained by dividing the births registered in these years by women in the 1920 
census. For Oregon, California, and South Carolina, which were added to the Birth Registration Area in 
1919, the ratio of 1919-21 to 1918-21 for the balance of their group was used to estimate 1918 births. 
Rates for 1928-29 are obtained by dividing by the number of women on January 1, 1929—estimated by 
interpolation between the 1920 and 1930 censuses. 


¢ Standardized to the age distribution of the total female population 15-44 in the 1930 census. 

§ Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Kansas. 

|| Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Kentucky. 
or two-child family. But additional data are necessary to establish 
this tendency and to measure it accurately.° 

From a geographic standpoint, the declines in native-white rates 
were least in the northern states and greatest in the southern and 


6 Cf. Frank W. Notestein, ‘The Decrease in Size of Families from 1890 to 1910,” 
Quarterly Bulletin of the Milbank Memorial Fund, IX, No. 4 (October, 1931), 181-88. 
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western states. In general, the lower the 1918-21 rates, the smaller 
the decline between 1918-21 and 1928-29. Thus, Utah and the 
southern states, which had the highest rate in 1918-21, showed de- 
clines of over 19 per cent; while the northern areas, which stood 
well below them, declined 12.1 per cent or less. The Pacific states 
were the exception, having rates about half those of Utah, yet de- 
clining relatively as much. 

Among foreign whites it is difficult to see any relation between 
size of birth-rate in 1918-21 and extent of the decrease during the 
decade. The largest percentage decline occurred in the Pacific states, 
which had the lowest rates in 1918-21, but nearly as large a decline 
occurred in Pennsylvania where the rates were highest. 

The 1918—21 rates for Negroes were much higher in the southern 
states than elsewhere, and the declines to 1928-29 were considerably 
larger. It is probable that the composition and living conditions of 
an important portion of the northern Negro population was still 
quite abnormal in 1918-21, owing to the recentness of the large 
northward migration which had occurred. The stability of this group 
has no doubt increased with its stay in the North and has had an 
upward influence on birth-rates, which has partially offset the causes 
making for the greater general practice of birth control. 

Do the data on births and birth-rates indicate that rates are about 
at the bottom and that a period of stabilization is near? It is evident 
that the decline which may continue in the birth-rate of foreign white 
women will not pull down the birth-rate of the total population as 
has occurred in the past, since foreign-born women in the child- 
bearing ages are decreasing in actual numbers, and their specific 
birth-rates are much nearer the lower level of native-white rates 
than was formerly the case. But the future course of native- 
white and Negro rates is not so clear. It is true that, on the whole, 
the states with lower birth-rates in 1918-21 showed lower relative 
declines during the decade, and that specific rates in the first half of 
the childbearing period decreased relatively less than those in the 
last half. But the declines in the specific birth-rates of native whites 
in the Pacific states and of Negroes in Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
and New York, in the face of the low rates of these groups in 1918-21, 
seem to the writer to indicate that the bottom is considerably below 
present levels, and that stabilization is still several years in the future. 
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NATURAL RESOURCES 
GEORGE OTIS SMITH 


Chairman of the Federal Power Commission 
ABSTRACT 


Balancing supply and demand.—Contrast between plenty and poverty. Adjustment 
slow. Wealth in natural resources.—Basic values remain unaffected by the ticker tape 
Electric power industry stable—Not overbuilt. Capacity relatively well adjusted to 
demand. Curtailment of mining.—Metals and coal suffer from overdevelopment. 
Petroleum industry successful in self-control—New view of leaders. More attention to 
distribution.—Need of co-ordinating demand and supply; an engineering task. 


In the industries directly related to natural resources the year 
1931 recorded further progress in balancing supply with demand. 
The process of adjustment is necessarily slow and painful, and in a 
world of unsatisfied wants some doubt must arise whether “under- 
consumption” does not describe the economic condition better than 
“overproduction.” A traveler in Australia writes, “Here is the great 
tragedy of the world. There are millions of naked bodies in a world 
which can not sell its wool, and stomachs are feeling the pressure of 
hunger in a world which can not market its wheat.” 

In the United States, while fortunately the contrast between 
plenty and poverty is less striking, the same breakdown in the 
smooth operation of the law of demand and supply has affected far 
too many items of our natural resources by reason of impotent de- 
mand. It has become almost a commonplace to contrast the over- 
supplies of foodstuffs with the inadequately fed millions of our 
people; the warehouses are crowded with stocks of cotton and wool 
while children go poorly clad; the inventories of metals and timber 
are far too large for their owners to contemplate with profit; and the 
home-construction program lags far behind the actual needs of the 
people. It is this phase of the national economic problem that calls 
for solution rather than any immediate resumption of the develop- 
ment program. 

Severe as have been the business changes incident to this readjust- 
ment, the result has been in the line of restoration to industrial 
health. Indeed, in some respects the adjustment has been less 
radical than it seemed. In most items other than automobiles and 
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building materials, consumer trade, as measured by quantity rather 
than by dollars, was barely 5 per cent below the peak volume of 1929. 
Moreover, there is nothing in this aspect of the situation of the 
United States, with respect to material resources, to change the 
fundamental fact of the country’s natural wealth or to discount the 
ultimate benefits flowing from the possession of adequate stores of 
the raw materials that are absolutely essential to modern progress. 
The quotations on a ticker tape are not indicative of variation in 
the country’s basic values. A striking illustration is found in the 
Department of Agriculture’s report on the decline in inventory 
value of live stock, amounting to a billion and a quarter dollars 
in 1931 alone, while the total flocks and herds increased 2 per 
cent in the same year. This type of national inventory of natural 
resources is not truly measured by the fluctuations of the market- 
place. 

The broadest classification of natural resources is that of energy 
resources and industry’s raw materials, and it is by reason of its 
wealth in energy resources that the United States stands out 
among the nations—here we truly appear self-sufficient for a long 
future. Both in the quantity of power now used and in the energy 
stored up for future use the United States is pre-eminent. This 
abundance of mechanical energy, with which to lengthen and 
strengthen the arm of human labor, both increases the demand for 
industrial raw materials and increases our supply of metals, for 
instance, through reducing the mining and metallurgical costs. 
Herein lies the greatest stimulus to inventive genius, and the result 
is to make us not only greater producers but greater consumers. 
These advantages continue, whatever the stock market quotations 
may be. 

Probably the brightest spot in the economic picture of 1931 was 
the electric light and power business, for no other great industry has 
exhibited a like resistance to the general economic influence of this 
period. As described in the report of the Federal Power Commission* 
the characteristics of the power industry are its remarkable growth, 
its noteworthy stability, and its happy adjustment of capacity to 
demand. 


* Eleventh Annual Report of the Federal Power Commission (1931), pp. 5-7. 
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The stability of this industry in these times of widespread and severe testing 
has been demonstrated by the maintenance of earnings for the industry as a 
whole. And this exceptional record, among the major industries, is clearly to 
be credited to the favorable relation of demand and supply. What other pro- 
ductive industries are now seeking, this electric utility already possesses. 

Generating capacity has been kept fairly well adjusted to market demand. 
As a modern power plant can not be planned and built in a year, new construc- 
tion continues even in a period like the present, and thousands of kilowatts are 
added each month to the generating capacity of the country. Indeed, the 
records of output in these two years of general industrial depression plainly 
indicate an expanding market for electricity. The temporary falling off of 
wholesale demand by the industrial users has been offset by an increase in retail 
sales to domestic and other small users, so that the revenues at present are essen- 
tially the same as two years ago. New customers are being found, while old ones 
have simply reduced their demand. 

That the electric business of the country is neither overbuilt nor overproduc- 
ing is a benefit that must, in large part, be attributed to the fact that the indus- 
try is treated as a regulated public service monopoly. This highly favorable ad- 
vantage of being a balanced industry, able to adjust capacity to demand, is due 
in part to the fact that the indispensable nature of the service rendered, together 
with the new uses constantly added, tends to augment that demand, but it 
should also be observed that the monopoly of market allowed to the electric 
utilities creates a high degree of stabilization that is beneficial to both the public 
and the industry. 

To these economic advantages, not shared by most other productive busi- 
nesses, should be added the geographic expansion of the larger units in the power 
industry, a type of growth that differs in some respects from that of other basic 
industries. 

The interstate commerce in electricity has become national rather than re- 
gional in scope. Indeed, under similar geographic conditions in continental 
Europe, an international network of transmission lines is already coming into 
being over there. Coal power and water power are being exchanged across 
national boundaries in the interest of efficiency and economy. 


It is this interconnection, both physical and financial, of power 
systems that has given to some water powers practical value 
that they would not have if operated alone. This economic re- 
lationship is promoting the development of a great natural re- 
source even while the competition of steam has greatly increased. 
Some years ago the statistics of output of electricity by the public 
utility plants seemed to promise to become one of the most sensitive 
of business indicators. Unlike many other “barometers” of business 
highs and lows, the production of power is simultaneous with its con- 
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sumption, so that the production curve is actually a consumption 
curve. However, the lesson of 1931 is that the notable increase in 
domestic use of electricity largely veiled the serious drop in indus- 
trial demand. Yet, the addition of many new customers of the 
residential type and the general increase in consumption per cus- 
tomer together indicate the larger contribution that is being made 
to comfort in the home, even in a year of lower incomes. 

The continued lack of demand for the products of the mines of the 
country made curtailment of operations even more widespread. 
Statistics for some of the metals show outputs lower than for any 
previous year in a decade or even two decades. In the case of coal, 
there was a decrease in demand due not only to the conditions of 
other industry and transportation but also to the continued serious 
competition by the two other mineral fuels—oil and gas. A further 
loss in employment in this industry is chargeable to mechanization. 
The coal industry’s struggle with the perennial condition of over- 
development is probably its most serious trouble. Self-regulation, 
interstate compacts, co-operative state and federal price-fixing 
boards are plans proposed at the international conference on bitu- 
minous coal at Pittsburgh—all in the effort to stop the sale of coal 
below cost, a trade habit that results from overproduction. 

For the first time in recent years the petroleum industry effective- 
ly checked its spendthrift career. Many items can be cited to the 
credit of this industry. In spite of the opening up in Oklahoma, 
Texas, and California of three of the largest producing fields the 
country has known, there was actual curtailment in number of wells 
drilled and in the output of the wells in these fields and of other 
highly productive wells. The number of wells completed was smaller 
than for any other year in this century, and the production of 850 
million barrels, as reported by the Bureau of Mines, was the lowest 
since 1926. Stocks of crude oil were also reduced nearly 48 million 
barrels. This measure of economic control is a significant contribu- 
tion to the larger subject of conservation. 

In Texas and New Mexico there were increases in output of 41 
and 5 million barrels, respectively, thus adding to the difficulty of 
curtailment elsewhere. Though martial law was necessary in Okla- 
homa and Texas, self-restraint accomplished the same result in 
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California. Even greater progress toward balancing of supply with 
demand seems promised in the general acceptance by the leaders of 
the oil industry not only of the principle of proration but also of the 
plan of unit or common development of flush pools. This adoption 
of the idea of an equitable participation in the output of a pool, based 
primarily upon each owner’s acreage holding, should lead to legisla- 
tion and field practice quite in contrast with the old rule of owner- 
ship based only on reducing to possession. It was the premium upon 
haste, entailed by this old rule, that was most productive of waste, 
both physical and economic. Under such long-established prece- 
dents conservation of oil and gas was well-nigh impossible. Now, 
however, the United States Supreme Court, passing on the California 
conservation law, has established the constitutional right of the 
legislature to legislate against waste and unreasonable production of 
oil and gas to the extent that they may infringe the correlative rights 
of owners. A later decision in a federal court has upheld the Texas 
oil law. 

Another great natural resource in which the United States has 
been rich since the beginning of things also presents the picture of 
oversupply: a crop of overripe timber awaits a delayed harvest 
time, and lumber yards are piled high with stocks awaiting a more 
active market. As those best qualified to speak are pointing out, the 
once feared shortage of timber has retreated into a more distant 
tomorrow, in that today a fifty-year reserve is in sight with no 
allowance for the annual increment through growth. As was sug- 
gested last year in this review, the corner seems to have been turned 
in forest conservation. The unpredictable item of waste by forest 
fires, however, remains to give us pause. 

Fifteen years ago, a group of economists—Professors Ely, Hess, 
Leith, and Carver—published studies in the conservation of national 
resources under the title: The Foundations of National Prosperity. 
The purpose of these students was to bring together human re- 
sources and natural resources in the necessary reactions that will 
contribute to nation-building. Since the publication of these studies, 
much has been accomplished in bringing about a larger appreciation 
of the public interest in utilizing the nation’s resources. Even the 
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recent adversity has contributed to this end—another illustration 
that red ink is an effective catalyzer of ideas. | 

It is in the field of the industries that utilize natural resources 
that the need of making common endeavor to balance supply with 
demand gives best promise of bringing about a rational program of 
production. The attention paid by the responsible executives in the 
petroleum industry to the forecasts of demand issued under the 
auspices of the Federal Oil Conservation Board has been, perhaps, a 
major factor in the exceptional restraint now exercised in the pro- 
duction of crude oil. If the refiners would exhibit similar self-control 
in avoiding excess accumulation of gasoline, the petroleum industry 
might claim leadership in a new business era, wherein the common 
good is placed ahead of individual benefit; indeed, the two may be 
found not antagonistic. 

One of the lessons of the past two years is plainly suggested in 
the opening paragraphs of this chapter—the need of more attention 
to the processes of distribution. That need has long existed, and the 
following appeal for the application of engineering methods to this 
problem was written just before the world was rudely awakened 
from its dreams of wealth. 

The hour has struck, therefore, for the engineer to turn his hand to the better- 
ment of distribution of the products of his machines. There is a call for him to 
explore the other hemisphere of economics—to study demand as well as supply. 
High-powered salesmanship seeks to create demand rather than to discover it; 
but isn’t it true that this world is all too full of unsatisfied needs, of actual 
hunger, for us to waste time or energy in inventing new appetites? The fact that 
modern distribution of the products of the factory as well as of the fruits of the 


land costs so much more than their production is a plain indication that en- 
gineering is needed to co-ordinate demand and supply.? 


*George Otis Smith, “International Engineering”; address at banquet given by 
American committee to Japanese and other delegates at World Engineering Congress, 
Tokyo, 1929. 
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INVENTIONS AND DISCOVERIES 


S. C. GILFILLAN 
Research Committee on Social Trends, Chicago 
ABSTRACT 


Our chief aim is to foresee the social effects of the new inventions. Though we 
hesitate to name these, they can really be more easily predicted than the success of 
particular inventions already realized. The success of an invention depends on its 
superiority to all and any rival means for accomplishing the same ends. The final 
effects have a wider, less chancy basis, more predictable by trend. The most socially 
significant advances of the past year are briefly discussed. 


In reporting each year the most significant discoveries and inven- 
tions of the previous twelvemonth, our chief interest is to foresee 
their social effects. Yet to propound these we are little inclined, for 
fear of mistakes. It is much safer to quote precise and already 
accomplished facts, or allegations of fact, from responsible and 
named sources. It is much harder to say what inventions will suc- 
ceed. A little study the writer made for Professor Ogburn, of the 
success of past prophets in the field of marine invention, indicated 
that even an admiral can predict ships wrongly, absurdly and per- 
sistently. But it appeared that if one knows ships and their history 
thoroughly, and if one uses caution and the extrapolative method, 
projecting forward the observed trends of the past, and predicting 
results rather than the means of reaching them, one can land in the 
bull’s eye with satisfying frequency." The Panama Canal is a bril- 
liant, though not unusual, example of this kind of prophecy, having 
been planned in 1906 for such ships and traffic as did not then exist, 
with many millions staked on predictions since well justified. 

If we carry the reasoning a step farther, to predict, not method 
nor even direct accomplishment, but social effects, our argument 
may not be weakened by its increasing steps, but strengthened by 
reaching a broader base of causation, more varied and suitable for 
statistical projection. Thus, if we foretell that aircraft will land on 
roofs through using de la Cierva’s autogiro, we are predicting that 
this particular engineering principle (and we are not engineers) will 
always be found better than any rival device now or hereafter in- 


t Cf. the author’s “The Size of Future Liners,” The Independent, March 6, 1913. 
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vented. If we predict that airplanes will land somehow on roofs, 
we shall be on safer ground. And if we say that some way or other 
there will be very rapid transit between centers of cities, with social 
effects of more international finance, language, government, etc., 
we shall be safest of all. Will the reader, therefore, please take the 
following list of inventions and discoveries, not as predictions that 
these particular processes will be used, or are necessarily even good, 
but rather as suggestions of what human values the general trend 
of civilization—technologic, economic, and broadly social—is 
marching to bring about, and which last year (if not well before) 
were rather proved possible, through the discovery of an apparently 
feasible means. 
PHYSICS 

X-ray machines are making rapid progress toward higher voltages 
and hence shorter, more penetrating rays, verging upon those of 
radium. One machine of 900,000 volts has been built on the cascade 
system (which is capable of much greater use), and one to withstand 
2,600,000 volts by Drs. F. Lange and A. Brasch, of the University of 
Berlin (S).2_ At the same time a thermionic valve of 2,000,000-volt 
capacity has been produced by the Carnegie Institute (A, June), and 
a frictional electric machine, by Dr. R. J. Van de Graaff, of Prince- 
ton, yielding 1,500,000 volts, and it is hoped soon a 20,000,000-volt 
machine (S, G). An X-ray tube which shows no sign of wearing out 
after 11,000 hours is presented by Dr. W. R. Ham, of Pennsylvania 
State College; and at the same time M. G. Reboul, of Montpellier, 
has produced X-rays without tubes (G). Dr. A. H. Compton, of the 
University of Chicago, successfully developed a technique for meas- 
uring the length of waves down to one five-hundredth of the di- 
ameter of an atom (G). Dr. G. W. Hull, of the General Electric 
Company, measured a current of about .000,000,000,000,000,3 watt, 
or only 30 electrons per second (G). Models of molecular vibrations, 
constructed by Dr. C. F. Kettering and his associates in the General 
Electric Company typify the constant advances in making easily 


? Letters in parentheses refer to the principal sources used, as follows: A—Scientific 
American for the month stated; G—compilation of “Scientific Progress in 1931” by the 
National Geographic Society, published in the World Almanac, 1932, pp. 141-51; 
P—Popular Science Monthly; S—compilation of Science News Letter, in its issue of 
December 26, 1931. 
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comprehensible the successive discoveries of science, however recon- 
dite (G). 

The most powerful microscope is now that of R. R. Rife, of San 
Diego, magnifying 17,000 diameters (G, P, June, and February, 
1932). 

The neon light has been adapted to domestic illumination, offering 
a large, soft light of white or certain colors, encouraging designs of 
broad lines rather than spots of light (G). 


COMMUNICATION 


Short radio waves have been developed for great possibilities of 
small apparatus, secrecy, beam wireless, and great multiplication 
of the number of communications which may be on the air at once. 
Senator Marconi in particular used a beam system of 45 centimeters 
wave-length, for distances of about 50 kilometers (G). 

The new Newfoundland-Azores cable can transmit 1,200 letters 
per minute in one direction, or 1,400 in both (G). 

Phonograph records of paper have been invented, costing a cent 
or two, and of double playing time, using a photo-electric cell (P, 
February). 

Microscopic print, with a machine for the reading of it which may 
be held in the hand, so that a book could be of leaflet size, sold for 
15 cents and published at little cost beyond that of neatly type- 
writing it, is offered by the distinguished American inventor, Admiral 
Bradley A. Fiske, author of Invention, the Master-key to Progress. 

The blind man’s reading machine of R. E. Naumburg scans along 
the lines by six photo-electric cells, and transliterates the dark and 
light not into musical tones, as before, but into raised marks along 
an aluminum tape, which a blind man can read (P, July). 

Composite photography impossible to detect, by which moving 
actors may be superimposed upon a still or moving background 
taken at a different time and place, have been given us by a seven- 
teen-year old boy, Dodge Dunning, with his father’s help. It is 
especially useful in talkies, wherever sound, as well as actors, need 
to be inserted later. 

The future “home theater of 1930” which I described in 1912,3 has 


3 The Independent, October 17, 1912. 
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now atrived in its electric, as well as its record, form through 
numerous inventions, especially in television, which has now attained 
large enough screens for public-hall, as well as home, performance. 
But too sanguine and ill informed were my dates of 1917 for the 
electric theater in halls, and 1932 for the majority of homes; and I 
totally overlooked radio. 


AERONAUTICS 


This field naturally continues a rapid progress, especially in the 
most needed direction—safety. A 68-minute service between New 
York and Washington has been established (A, December); 207 
people were carried on one 5o0o-mile flight by the airship “Akron” 
(P, January, 1932); a 16-kilometer height was reached by Professors 
Piccard and Kipfer by balloon with closed car (P, August) ; airplanes 
on the same principle, with cabins and air pumps able to maintain 
normal pressure in the near vacuum of the stratosphere, are being 
built in Germany and France, to obtain the great speed, clear sky, 
smoothness and constant, strong west winds which can be had at 
high altitudes (P, January and March, 1932); in the mundane 
sphere 415 miles per hour has been reached by airplane, and 84} 
hours without refueling (S). The queer tailless type of airplane, safer 
from stalling and safer in a crash, attracts several inventors. 

To achieve safety, two problems have been particularly attacked, 
viz., that of landing in a small or rough field (a solution useful also 
for reaching city centers), and that of flying and landing in fog. 
The developing autogiro may satisfy the first need, especially if an 
invention succeeds of having the rotating wing two-bladed and able 
to be fixed while in steady flight, improving the speed. The helicop- 
ter, able to rise and descend quite vertically, has at the hands of 
d’Ascanio risen 19 meters and flown for 8 minutes, while being safe 
from falls by adoption of the autogiro principle. The demon of fog 
has been attacked notably last year by an automatic route guide and 
stabilizer (G); by a sonic altimeter from the General Electric Com- 
pany which measures 50-1,000 feet distance from the ground by 
echo (A, April, November); by a chain of flashing beacons, whose 
light might be invisible to the human eye, yet picked up and dis- 
tinguished by a photo-electric cell sensitive to long, infra-red rays, 
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with a tuned selector, ascribed to the great Langmuir, of the Genera] 
Electric Company (S); and by a landing system using three radio 
beams, which move visual indicators, enabling a pilot to land cor- 
rectly on an airdrome in thickest fog, developed by the Aéronautic 
Research Division of the Department of Commerce (A, July). But 
if all should fail, the United States Air Corps is making the first 
experiments with a big parachute to yank the cabin right out ofa 
plane, giving the passengers time to don their personal parachutes, 


OTHER TRANSPORTATION 

Aviation is influencing the railways, encouraging stream-lining of 
cars, and the air-propeller drive. Such a train made 106 miles an 
hour between Berlin and Hamburg (G, P, July). 

Similarly, automobile influence upon the street car has cut the 
noise in half on new cars for Detroit’s municipal system—through 
reducing the unsprung weight, and using worm-gear drive, rubber, 
and other automobile features (A, August). 

Navigation by the sun, despite cloudy skies, is claimed for the 
sextant of P. H. MacNeil, which locates the hidden orb by an ele- 
ment sensitive to the infra-red rays (G). 

The longest pipe line has been opened from Texas to Chicago, 
nearly 1,000 miles (S). 

The first double-deck elevator has been built by Otis engineers 
for the Cities Service Building of New York. It will enable eight 
shafts to do the work of fourteen, and suits the numerous class of 
tall buildings having two ground floors (P, January, 1932). 


POWER 


A wind-power plant invented by Julius D. Madaras, of Detroit, is 
actively proposed, to consist of Flettner rotors, cylinders 70 feet 
high rotated in the wind, pushing themselves around a circular track 
1 kilometer in diameter (P, January, 32). 

Electric power in small amounts is being got directly from radia- 
tion—by photo-electric cell from the sun and by thermocouple and 
kerosene lamp cheaply enough to run a radio set. 

A tidal power plant on the Bristol channel contains the novel 
feature of power storage between tides through heat put into water 
by churning it (S). 
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CHEMISTRY 

Synthetic albumen was produced from coal by Professor William 
Gluud, of Bochum (G). 

Silk from strictly synthetic material was announced by the 
du Pont company (G). 

Rubber has been produced commercially from the guayule desert 
plant in the United States. The du Pont Company is building a 
plant to make synthetic rubber (G). 

The Eastman Kodak Company demonstrated a new method of 
photographing in darkness (G). 

Aluminum plating on iron has been developed by Harry Johans- 
son, of Stockholm; and tungsten plating by Colin G. Fink, of 
Columbia, producing a beautiful luster and very hard surface (A, 
August, October). 

MEDICINE AND PUBLIC HEALTH 

What is called the best advance in bacteriology since Pasteur is 
the discovery by Dr. Arthur I. Kendall, of Northwestern University, 
of a method of feeding bacteria human proteins, so as to make 
grow large enough to be observable, especially with the new Rife 
microscope, certain species, previously ultramicroscopic, of influ- 
enza, typhoid, poliomyelitis, streptococcus, and staphylococcus (S). 

Other progress has been made with poliomyelitis (infantile paral- 
ysis), breeding six generations of the organism outside the human 
body, learning that it attacks through the nose, developing a pre- 
ventive inoculation in monkeys (S), and measuring the amount of 
immunity substance in the blood stream (G). 

Tularemia has been found to affect a number of mammals, and 
to be carried by the same fever tick responsible for the deadly 
Rocky Mountain spotted fever (now found in the East and being 
spread by fleas too) (S, G). 

Athlete’s foot, or ringworm of the feet, has been spreading alarm- 
ingly, and is now suspected of creating hypersensitiveness to this and 
that. However, a remedy is found in sodium thiosulphate, by Dr. 
W. L. Gould, and a preventive in sodium hypochlorite by Dr. E. D. 
Osborne and Miss B. S. Hitchcock (A, November). 

Diphtheria and asthma have been combated through high-fre- 
quency electric waves. 
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Tooth decay has been prevented most positively by Dr. E, y. 
McCollum, of Hopkins, and University of Wisconsin investigators, 
It appears to depend mainly on a diet in youth having proper quan- 
tities of absorbed calcium, with vitamin D or sunshine, and phos- 
phorus (A, March; S, January, 1932). 

Pernocton in childbirth is reported safe, almost painless, and 
without possible ill effects on the baby (G). 

Significant progress has been made in the cure or understanding 
of, among others, bowlegs, cancer (three discoveries), deafness, 
distress after operations, coastal erysipelas, hookworm, insanity, 
leprosy, leucemia, multiple sclerosis or creeping paralysis, pellagra, 
radium poisoning, ill effects from serums, scurvy, silicosis, smallpox, 
tuberculosis, and typhus (G, S). 

A carbon-monoxide combustion indicator for automobiles, in- 
vented by Dr. Miller Reese Hutchison, of New York, enables 
elimination of this prevalent urban poison, and increases the auto- 
mobile’s power by proper adjustment of the feed (P, February). 


VITAMINS, ULTRA-VIOLET-RAYS AND BIOLOGY 


Rickets is prevented by feeding cows irradiated yeast, increasing 
the vitamin D content of their milk 20-30 fold (A). 

A concentrated form of vitamin C has been prepared from lemon 
juice at the University of Pittsburgh (G). 

Ultra-violet lamps suitable for rather ordinary illumination appear 
on the market. 

Protein crystals of great digestive power were isolated from 
trypsin by Drs. J. H. Northrop and M. Kunitz, of the Rockefeller 
Institute (S, G). 

Joint sterility when neither human mate was normally sterile 
was discovered in some cases by Dr. R. Kurzrok and Professor C. C. 
Lieb, of Columbia. 

AGRICULTURE 


A tobacco plant containing no nicotine has been bred at a research 
institute of the Ministry for National Economics, Germany. Its 
leaves may be used for salad; but in smoking, their flavor is normal 
(P, February, 1932). Nicotine has also been reduced by sun curing, 
by K. R. Natarajan, of Madras (A, October). 
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Eggs oiled under a vacuum keep in storage ten months as if but a 
day or two old, through a process by T. L. Swenson and associates 
at the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils (A, July). 


MISCELLANEOUS 


An oil well 10,030 feet deep has been drilled in California. In 1915 
the record was 2,000 feet. Progress has come largely through metal- 
lurgy and is greatly increasing the accessible oil resources of the 
world (P, December). 

An automatic grocery has been opened in New York with twenty- 
four-hour service, unattended at night (A, April). 

A mechanical bookkeeper, a card reading and sorting machine on 
the photo-electric principle, was devised by D. A. Young, of West- 
inghouse, on request of a company which received so many stubs 
from customers that sorters could hardly be found to stick at such 
a monotonous task (A, November). Such jobs are the easiest field 
for invention; but this practical reading machine is peculiarly por- 
tentous. 

The sphygmomanometer, or lie-detector, based on recording both 
pulse and breathing, has been used thousands of times without an 
error. Also, sodium amytal brings the most reserved person readily 
to discuss his or her private affairs (G). This sort of thing is socially 
the most revolutionary of inventions, tending that all men be used 
according to their deserts, not according to their lies or others’ 
guesswork. 
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PRODUCTION 


DOROTHY WESCOTT 
Harvard Economic Society 
ABSTRACT 

The record for 1931 is one of sharp decline in industrial production and in construc- 
tion activity, but crop output was greater than in 1930. Manufacturing.—The early 
months of 1931 witnessed substantial improvement in manufacturing output; but by the 
middle of the year, decline had again set in, and in the closing months activity was at 
the lowest levels since the business depression of 1920-21. Mining.—Mining activity 
decreased almost continuously throughout the year, and production of the major indus- 
tries was curtailed sharply. Construction—Activity in general fell to extremely low 
levels although governmental efforts to stimulate construction, and thus furnish em- 
ployment, increased certain classes of public works. Agriculture and animal husbandry. 
—Last year’s increase in crop production, following the poor yields of 1930, occurred 
despite a reduction in acreage harvested. Production of live stock and live-stock prod- 
ucts showed comparatively little change from the preceding year. 

During the early months of 1931 industrial activity showed 
improvement from the low levels reached toward the close of 1930, 
manufacturing output in particular making substantial gains. While 
this improvement was under way in the United States, however, a 
monetary crisis developed in Europe during the second quarter of 
the year; and mainly because of this crisis, the revival of business in 
the United States was cut short. The announcement of the mora- 
torium on intergovernmental debts in June was followed by some 
temporary improvement; but by late July, the financial situation 
abroad had become more acute and business activity continued 
downward. 

The temporary improvement in industrial production during the 
opening months of 1931, and the subsequent decline, are clearly 
shown by the Federal Reserve Board index on Chart I. This index, 
based upon output in important manufacturing and mining indus- 
tries, has been corrected for seasonal variations, but the long-time 
growth element has not been eliminated. Mainly because of in- 
creases in general manufacturing output, the index rose from the 
low figure of 82 (1923-25 average=100) in December, 1930 to 89 
in April of the following year. The decline that followed, however, 
carried the index to 71 in December, the lowest level reached since 


1921. The sharp decline in construction activity, as pictured on 
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Chart II, also gave clear evidence of the results of business de- 
pression. 

For the major crops, output last year increased considerably, 
following the very poor yields, due to the drought, in 1930. In spite 
of this increase in volume, however, the sharp decline in commodity 
prices—more severe in prices of farm products at the farm than in 


CHART I 
INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


(Federal Reserve Board index adjusted for seasonal variation; 1923-25 average= 
100. From the Federal Reserve Bulletin, September, November, December, 1931, and 
mimeographed report of January 25, 1932.) 


PER CENT 
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YEARS 


wholesale markets—reduced considerably the farm income from 
crop production; and live-stock products, also, while showing little 
change in volume of production, brought considerably smaller in- 
come. 
MANUFACTURING 

In 1931 the volume of manufacturing output was reduced sharply 
to the lowest levels since the business depression of 1920-21. During 
the early months of last year, as in 1930, activity on the whole made 
a fairly substantial rise; but in the second quarter decline was re- 
newed, and this decrease continued with little interruption through 
the remaining months. For the year as a whole, the decline was most 
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severe for those industries supplying commodities primarily indus. 
trial, like iron, steel, and cement, and for those manufacturing cer. 
tain consumers’ goods, among them automobiles. For certain other 
consumers’ goods, such as cotton and wool textiles, boots and shoes, 
and gasoline, output was either greater than in 1930 or comparative. 


| ly well sustained. 


The steel industry operated at an average rate of less than 38 per 


if cent, reflecting sharp declines of activity in the major steél-con- 


CHART II 


tp INDEXES OF THE VALUE OF CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS AND OF BUILDING PERmits 


(Bimonthly averages corrected for seasonal variation; 1924-29 average = 100.) 


Note.—Basic data for contracts used through courtesy of the F. W. Dodge Cor- 
a poration. Contracts figures for 1919-24 based on twenty-seven northeastern states; for 
iy 1925-31, on thirty-seven eastern states. Permits index based on Bradstreet’s compila- 


| tions. Chart from Harvard Economic Society, Inc., by permission. 
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suming industries. Steel-ingot production amounted to 24,900,000 
tons, a decline of about 37 per cent from 1930 levels and the smallest 
tonnage in ten years. Pig-iron output decreased even more sharply, 
from 31,399,000 tons in 1930 to 18,275,000 tons last year—a drop of 
almost 42 per cent. United States production of automobiles, which 
fell to 2,389,730 motor cars and trucks, was 29 per cent under that 
of 1930, and 55 per cent below the record high year, 1929. 
Conspicuous among those industries that last year showed im- 
provement over 1930 was wool textiles, in which activity rose sub- 
stantially until late in the summer. While sharp declines occurred 
in the closing months, output for the year as a whole averaged well 
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above that of a year earlier. In the cotton branch of the textile 
industry, output differed little from that of 1930; both sales and 
shipments, however, were greatly in excess of production. Output of 
boots and shoes was 4 per cent larger in 1931 than in 1930. This im- 
provement in shoe manufacture was reflected to some extent in the 
output of cattle upper leather, which increased nearly 9 per cent. 
Sole-leather production, on the other hand, was reduced sharply. 

Among other important manufacturing industries, cigarette pro- 
duction, which had been increasing steadily for many years, declined 
5 per cent; cigar output dropped 1o per cent; and manufactured 
tobacco and snuff declined g per cent. Wheat-flour production is 
estimated to have decreased 5 per cent, and sugar meltings were 13 
per cent less than in 1930. Cement output, reflecting the sharp drop 
in construction activity, was the smallest since 1922. 


MINING 


The sharp decline in mineral output that occurred in 1930 was 
continued last year; in fact, the downward movement from the high 
levels reached in 1929 has been fairly continuous during the past 
two years. In 1931, production was the lowest since 1922, when 
labor difficulties in the coal fields caused sharp declines in mineral 
output as a whole. 

The decrease in coal mining last year reduced output of bitumi- 
nous coal 19 per cent below 1930 levels; and that of anthracite, 14 per 
cent. Bituminous coal production, estimated to have been slightly 
more than 378,000,000 tons, was the smallest annual output since 
1908; and the amount of anthracite produced (somewhat less than 
60,000,000 tons) was the lowest since 1922. 

Petroleum production for 1931 is estimated at 850,275,000 barrels, 
compared with 898,011,000 in 1930, and 1,007,323,000 in 1929. In 
the second quarter of last year, production rose quite sharply, re- 
flecting to a large extent the opening of oil fields in East Texas. By 
July, total output had risen to 77,961,000 barrels, the largest month- 
ly total in more than a year. In August and early September efforts 
were made to curtail the overproduction of petroleum, and the oil 
fields first in Oklahoma and later in East Texas were shut down 
under martial law. Although by the middle of September the fields 
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were reopened, output in that month and the remaining months of 
the year was held down by strict proration enforcement. 

Among the principal metals, slab-zinc output last year was 40 per 
cent below production in 1930; silver output was reduced 37 per cent; 
and refined lead showed a decline of 30 per cent. For copper, month- 
ly statistics of output were not published after September, as certain 
producers failed to release their figures; but during the nine months 
for which figures were available, a reduction of 26 per cent from the 
corresponding nine months in 1930 occurred. Estimates place do- 
mestic mine production for the year as a whole at about 500,000 
tons, compared with 690,471 tons in 1930. Total shipments of iron 
ore from the Lake Superior district during the 1931 season were 
nearly 50 per cent less than in the preceding year, and the smallest 
since 1921. 

CONSTRUCTION 

The decline in construction activity during recent years is clearly 
illustrated on Chart II, which presents indexes, adjusted for seasonal 
variation, of the value of construction contracts and building per- 
mits. Last year, the downward movement of both curves was prac- 
tically uninterrupted, and by December the two indexes had fallen 
to the lowest levels since 1919 or 1920. For the entire year 1931, the 
value of contracts awarded for all classes of construction in the 
thirty-seven states for which figures are reported by the F. W. Dodge 
Corporation was $3,092,849,500, compared with $4,523,114,600 in 
1930—a decline of about 32 per cent; and the permits values (Brad- 
street’s figures for 215 cities) indicate a decline of about 31 per cent— 
from $1,672,182,351 to $1,158,963,273. The decrease in the figures 
for construction contracts last year was much more severe than in 
1930, when a drop of 21 per cent occurred; for permits, last year’s 
decline of 31 per cent compared with a decrease of 43 per cent in 
1930. 

Among the various classes of construction, the contracts figures 
indicate that non-residential building declined 37 per cent from 19309, 
residential building dropped 26 per cent, and public works and 
utilities showed a decrease of 23 per cent. Among the constituents 
of the non-residential group, commercial and industrial construction 
declined sharply; but certain classes of public building, notably 
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st-oftices, increased considerably. Similarly, in the field of utilities, 
private building showed a sharp decrease, but governmental con- 
struction of this type held up well as a result of efforts to furnish 
employment. 

The mileage of federal-aid highways completed during the year 
was more than 45 per cent above that in 1930 and the greatest of 
any year since 1925. New orders for concrete pavements, however, 
in 1931 averaged less than a year earlier and were the smallest since 
1927 (according to reports of the Portland Cement Association). 


AGRICULTURE AND ANIMAL HUSBANDRY' 


Total crop production in 1931 increased, despite the fact that the 
acreage harvested was about 2.6 per cent lower than in 1930. Exclu- 
sive of fruits, the acreage harvested in 1931 was 350,672,000 acres, 
a decrease of 9,255,000 acres from the year preceding. This reduc- 
tion reflected to a great extent decreases due to drought and crop 
failure in California and five states in the northern Great Plains. For 
the country as a whole, however, favorable growing conditions 
brought crop production close to the average of the preceding ten 
years. Crop yields per acre harvested last year averaged 11.7 per 
cent higher than the very low yields of 1930, and 4.1 per cent above 
the yields of 1929. 

Among the important crops that were substantially larger than a 
year earlier were cotton, winter wheat, corn, buckwheat, and apples. 
Tobacco, rice, potatoes, and hay showed comparatively small 
changes; while sharp reductions occurred for oats, rye, barley, and 
flaxseed. For cotton, the acreage harvested is estimated at 40,495,- 
000 acres, a reduction of 4,596,000 acres from 1930; but the yield per 
acre increased 36 per cent and the cotton crop, estimated at 16,- 
918,000 bales, was the second largest ever produced in the United 
States. The record crop to date was that of 1926, when 17,977,000 
bales were produced. For corn, the yield per acre rose 20 per cent; 
for buckwheat, 45 per cent; while for tobacco, rice, and potatoes, 
increases of less than 3 per cent occurred. 

* Crops and Markets for December, 1931, and The Agricultural Situation for January 


I, 1932 (publications of the United States Department of Agriculture), are the principal 
sources on which this section has been based. 
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The acreage for winter wheat was 1,500,000 acres greater than in 
1930, and the yield per acre increased more than 25 per cent. The 
total acreage harvested for all wheat, however, was reduced 
6,189,000 acres, the decline due entirely to decreases in the spring- 
wheat acreage. The yield per acre of spring wheat dropped sharply 
below that of 1930. The decline in the yield per acre for oats 
amounted to 13 per cent; rye fell off 19 per cent; barley, 28 per cent; 
and flaxseed showed a reduction of 16 per cent. 

Among the major classes of live stock, federally inspected slaugh- 
ter of all but cattle was larger in 1931 than in the year preceding. 
The greatest increase was shown by slaughterings of sheep and 
lambs, which rose more than 8 per cent; hogs showed an increase of 
slightly more than 1 per cent; and calves, between 2 and 3 per cent. 
Slaughterings of cattle were about 1 per cent smaller than in 1930. 
Aggregate production of meats from federally inspected slaughter 
differed little from that of a year earlier. Creamery butter output 
showed a small increase (1.9 per cent), while cheese production de- 
clined slightly (1.6 per cent). Total milk equivalent of butter, 
cheese, and canned milk was practically the same in the two years. 
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AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 


FREDERICK L. SCHUMAN 
University of Chicago 
ABSTRACT 


Foreign policy is determined and controlled by the interplay of political forces 
within the state and by the traditionalized behavior patterns which have developed 
out of past contacts between the state and other states. The Monroe Doctrine, the 

licy of isolation from Europe, and the principle of the open door in China represent 
such traditionalized behavior patterns in American foreign policy. While the exigencies 
of a changing world, plunged in economic depression and acute international rivalries 
which can be ameliorated only through international collaboration, demand a new 
orientation of foreign policy for the more adequate protection of American interests 
abroad, popular allegiance to inherited policies and attitudes tends to paralyze the 
efforts of the administration in this direction. American endeavors to contribute to- 
ward world peace, disarmament, and financial and economic rehabilitation have been 
rendered ineffective by this circumstance. 


The foreign policies of any state are intelligible only when viewed 
in terms of the determining and controlling forces which limit the 
discretion of its diplomats and fix the general goals and directions of 
their activities. These forces are inherent in the geographic, strate- 
gic, and economic relations between the state and other sovereign 
political communities, and also in the juxtaposition of social classes, 
political parties, pressure groups, and special interests of all kinds 
within the national society. State action in a world of competing 
territorial sovereignties and conflicting nationalisms is at all times 
directed toward the enhancement of state power, the protection and 
promotion of the state’s interests, the more adequate realization of 
the state’s personality. The United States as a unit in the Western 
state system is necessarily engaged, because of the nature of that 
state system, in a more or less competitive contest for power and 
prestige with other states. The forms and purposes of its activities 
in the international arena are conditioned by the fixed and tradi- 
tional behavior patterns or “policies,” such as the Monroe Doctrine, 
isolationism, the Open Door, and the like, which have developed out 
of past experience in dealing with other sovereignties. The specific 
content of these permanent policies at any given moment of time will 
reflect the interests and attitudes of the groups within the state 
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which are politically effective in imposing their views upon the preya- 
lent conception of the state’s interests. 

Foreign policy is thus shaped by the interaction between these 
internal and external forces. Their complex interrelationships as 
they play upon the president, the secretary of state, and Congress 
determine the direction of American foreign policy in each situation 
as it arises. If foreign policy often appears to be lacking in logic, 
consistency, and common sense, the cause is to be found in the con- 
flicting views and interests of those who strive to control decisions 
and in the political impossibility of rapidly adjusting inherited be- 
havior patterns to the exigencies of an ever changing present. 

International developments in the Western hemisphere during the 
past year led to several significant restatements of American policy 
toward the immediate neighbors of the United States. In December 
of 1930, Secretary of State Stimson, in justifying his refusal to recog- 
nize a revolutionary régime in Guatemala, reasserted the adherence 
of the United States to the principle, incorporated in the Central 
American treaty of 1923, of refusing to recognize governments set up 
by unconstitutional means. On February 6, 1931, however, he de- 
clared that the United States, while adhering to the policy an- 
nounced with respect to Central America, would recognize all de facto 
governments in South America, regardless of their mode of origin. 
At the same time he defended the imposition of an arms embargo in 
favor of established governments threatened by rebellion, and as- 
serted that the Monroe Doctrine was “‘a declaration of the United 
States versus Europe, not of the United States versus Latin Amer- 
ica.”” In April, following the killing of a number of American citizens 
by Sandino insurgents in Nicaragua, Stimson announced that the 
American government would not protect its nationals by forcible 
intervention. 

These statements, as well as that of May 9, in which the Secretary 
of State reiterated his intention not to employ force for the collection 
of debts, were designed to put an end to Latin American denuncia- 
tions of Yankee imperialism and to recast American recognition and 
intervention policies in the light of the Hoover-Stimson orientation. 
The “new” policy is based upon the hope of winning Latin American 
good will as a means toward further development of market possi- 
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bilities. It contemplates the preservation of American hegemony in 
the Caribbean by methods less distasteful to the southern republics 
than those adopted in the past. Its success remains to be demon- 
strated. 

American policy toward the European powers was dominated 
throughout the period by the dilemma in which the administration 
found itself as a consequence of being forced by the logic of events 
into courses of action which were highly inexpedient from the point 
of view of domestic politics. While habit, tradition, and the popular 
fetish of isolationism dictated an attitude of indifferent aloofness 
toward transatlantic problems, the steady decline of trade, the in- 
creasing insecurity of the huge American investments in Europe, 
and the palpable impossibility of European governments meeting 
their debt obligations required vigorous co-operative action to avert 
disaster. After representations by bankers and consultations with 
Congressmen of both parties, President Hoover announced a plan 
on June 20 for a one-year moratorium on all intergovernmental pay- 
ments. After protracted, and at times painful, negotiations with 
France, the moratorium was accepted by all parties in time to avert 
financial catastrophe in Germany. The larger problem of a revision 
of the debts was left in abeyance, however, and the world financial 
crisis compelled Great Britain, Japan, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
and other countries to abandon the gold standard and to resort to 
measures which contributed further to the progressive paralysis of 
world-trade. The visits to Washington of Premier Laval of France 
in October and of Foreign Minister Grandi of Italy in November 
effected no significant changes in the situation, apart from revealing 
more clearly the irreconcilability of the American and European 
policies toward debts and disarmament. 

Throughout all these negotiations effective action on the part of 
the American government was made difficult by popular opposition 
to debt cancellation and to any further political commitments of the 
United States in Europe. President Hoover, in deference to this 
sentiment, reverted to time-honored formulas in his message to Con- 
gress of December 10, urging legislative approval of the moratorium: 
“Reparations is necessarily wholly a European problem with which 
we have no relation... . . I do not approve in any remote sense of 
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the cancellation of the debts to us.’’ He nevertheless urged the re. 
vival of the World War Foreign Debt Commission to re-examine the 
debtor’s capacity to pay. Congress refused to act upon this sug- 
gestion, and the joint resolution which approved the moratorium 
asserted, “It is hereby expressly declared to be against the policy of 
Congress that any of the indebtedness of foreign countries to the 
United States should be in any manner cancelled or reduced, and 
nothing in this joint resolution should be construed as indicating a 
contrary policy, or as implying that favorable consideration will be 
given at any time to a change in the policy hereby declared.” This 
position rendered futile, for the time being, all further negotiations 
over debts and reparations. 

American policy in the Far East during the year continued to be 
directed toward the protection of American commercial interests 
through diplomatic efforts to preserve peace and maintain the “open 
door.” The outstanding political development of the year in the 
Orient was the progressive military occupation of Manchuria by 
Japanese forces during the autumn. This action was viewed with 
dismay in Washington as constituting a threat of war and a resort 
to coercive action in violation of the spirit, if not the letter, of exist- 
ing international engagements for the pacific settlement of disputes. 
The situation was likewise deplored as foreshadowing an enhance- 
ment of Japanese power in the Far East, and as indicating a possible 
intention on the part of Japan to convert Manchuria and other areas 
of China into an exclusive Japanese sphere of influence in violation 
of the Open Door principle. 

The policy adopted by the State Department to maintain peace 
and protect American interests was described as one of ‘“‘independent 
co-operation” with the League of Nations. This policy has been un- 
successful up to the time of writing in accomplishing its purpose. 
While it brought the United States into closer collaboration with the 
League of Nations than ever before, it led to increasing Japanese re- 
sentment at American interference. The Japanese government per- 
sisted in the course upon which it had embarked, and later attempted 
to break the Chinese boycott by forcible measures, in disregard both 
of the resolution of the League Council and of Secretary Stimson’s 
repeated protests. The controversy reached an acute stage with the 
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outbreak of hostilities at Shanghai at the end of January. The re- 
sulting international crisis, still unresolved in mid-February, ap- 

ed to be fraught with dangerous possibilities of increasing 
anarchy in China and of open conflict between the powers. 

The nature of the central problem of American foreign policy dur- 
ing the past year and at the present time has already been suggested. 
A successful and far-sighted foreign policy is impossible for the 
United States so long as the persistence of isolationism and pro- 
vincialism paralyzes the efforts of the president and the State De- 
partment to protect American economic and political interests 
throughout the world by close, regularized co-operation with the 
powers of Europe and Asia. The American government is placed by 
this circumstance in a peculiarly anomalous position, because it is 
the custodian of larger interests abroad, in terms of commerce, in- 
vestments, and loans, than those of any other nation, and at the 
same time it is the spokesman of a national community in which 
traditionalized inhibitions to international collaboration are more 
deeply rooted than elsewhere. 

In consequence of this situation, no progress whatever was made 
during the past year toward a reduction of tariff barriers which, upon 
American initiative, were elevated to unprecedented heights. Noth- 
ing was done to establish diplomatic relations with the Soviet Union. 
No progress was made toward a revision of war debts and repara- 
tions, aside from measures of palliation and postponement. The 
United States participated in the General Disarmament Conference 
of the League of Nations, which opened at Geneva in February of 
1932, but no significant steps had been taken toward reaching such 
preliminary understandings as are always indispensable to the suc- 
cess of conferences of this kind. While France and her allies insisted 
upon “‘security” as a prerequisite to further disarmament, the state 
of American opinion forbade the State Department to discuss any 
type of security pact or consultative arrangement. In all of these 
respects the United States, which is inextricably entangled in Euro- 
pean peace and prosperity, is largely prevented from making any 
effective contribution toward the protection of its own interests and 
is constrained to adopt a purely negative and obstructionist réle. 

The whole problem, in its simplest terms, might be regarded as a 
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phenomenon of “‘cultural lag.” Popular attitudes fail to keep pace 
with the exigencies of a changing world. The dogmas and doctrines 
of national self-sufficiency, state sovereignty, and exclusive pursuit 
of national interests by self-help persist into a century in which tech- 
nology and economics have created a world-society which can only 
attain its own destruction by adherence to these relics of a pre- 
industrial age. The United States, with a larger stake in that world- 
society, with more to lose from a continuation of international an- 
archy than almost any other state, is, more than others, reluctant to 
play its part in the institutionalization of the procedures of political 
collaboration between states. It is, more than others, committed to 
the ancient ways which offer so little of hope for the salvaging of a 
sick acquisitive civilization composed of self-seeking national com- 
munities. That these inhibitions are explicable in terms of geogra- 
phy, political traditions, and the dead hand of the past makes the 
present maladjustment no less tragic in its implications for the fu- 
ture. Whether a transformation of attitudes and values can be 
effected in time to avert still greater disaster must appear dubious 
even to optimists. 
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LABOR 


DAVID J. SAPOSS 
Brookwood Labor College 
ABSTRACT 


All labor activities were influenced by the depression. Strikes increased and were 
mostly participated in by the rly organized and unorganized. Most of the strikes 
were lost. The weakened condition of the old unions has brought rival unions into 
prominence. The order of the day is wage reductions. Even the relatively strong rail- 
road unions accepted a wage reduction. The weakened unions are unsuccessful in 


maintaining national agreements and in securing conferences with employers. Some 
unions have taken drastic wage reductions as a means of ultimately strengthening 
their position. Will this new strategy bring the desired results? As the year progressed, 
organized labor developed a keener interest in positive legislation and political action. 
The talk of a “third” party is more persistent. A growing interest in ind dent 
political action is evident from the results of the elections. The hunger marches also 
indicate serious unrest. A “third” party venture seems to be in the offing. 


The long depression has gripped the labor movement as effectively 
as it has the rest of society. Consequently all important activity is 
now influenced by the chaotic economic situation. 


STRIKES 


This second year of the depression has witnessed an increase in 
strike activity over the previous two years. As compared with 1930, 
this year shows, for the available eleven months, an increase in 
strikes from 653 to 760, and in the number of workers involved from 
158,114 to 272,980. When the December figures are released, the 
number of workers involved will exceed 100 per cent over 1930. 
This increase is traceable to the resistance of organized and un- 
organized workers to wage reductions, rebellion of poorly paid work- 
ers, who because of part-time work were reduced close to a starvation 
level, and other causes induced by depressed economic conditions. 
The spectacular strikes involving the largest number of workers 
again consisted of the poorly organized and unorganized. Most of 
these strikes were an outgrowth of conditions imposed by employers 
without consulting the workers, or of unbearable conditions which 
the employers refused to improve. The strongly organized usually 
composed their differences with the employers through negotiations, 
not infrequently accepting wage reductions. 
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This year, coal divided the honors with textiles in so far as strikes 
were concerned. There were. a number of “outlaw” strikes in the 
anthracite region called by insurgent members of the United Mine 
Workers because of dissatisfaction over distribution of work so as to 
give all miners an opportunity to earn something. Two of these 
strikes involved 20,000 miners in each. These “outlaw”’ strikes ter- 
minated in a comparatively short time through the intervention of 
union officials and the promise of the operators to consider the griey- 
ances. The strikes of a more serious nature occurred in the practical- 
ly unorganized bituminous regions of West Virginia, Kentucky, 
western Pennsylvania, and eastern Ohio. Most of these strikes were 
caused by the inability of the miners to keep body and soul together 
on the meager earnings. In all these areas the striking miners found 
themselves confronted with the stiff opposition of the operators 
backed by machine guns, gun men, the police authorities, and in- 
junctions. Killings and woundings occurred on both sides, arrests 
were made by wholesale, and assertive immigrants were deported. 
Evicting of families from company-owned houses became so com 
mon that tent colonies, deserted hovels, and other equally unin- 
habitable shelters were taken over by the strikers. Generally the 
strikes of the poorly organized and unorganized were lost and the 
victimization of the active workers has added to the hardships. 
Reports from all sources agree that the miners of these areas are in 
dire want. 

In contrast with the textile strikes of the past two years, those 
of this year occurred primarily in the north. They were chiefly con- 
fined to the Central Atlantic and New England states. The impor- 
tant strikes consisted also of poorly organized and unorganized 
workers. They were largely attempts of the workers to resist wage 
reductions. The largest number involved was over 23,000 in the 
October Lawrence, Massachusetts, strike. There were the usual vio- 
lence, arrests, deportations, and so on, as in the coal areas, except 
not on as large a scale. Most of the strikes were lost. Where the 
workers had organizations before the strike was called they usually 
succeeded in getting compromise settlements. 

With the weakening of the old unions the union situation has 
become confused. Thus, four rival unions participated in the coal 
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and textile strikes. In the coal industry there are now the United 
Mine Workers, affiliated with the American Federation of Labor, 
the Communist-led National Miners Union, the I.W.W., and an 
independent West Virginia Mine Workers Union. In the textile in- 
dustry the following unions participated in the strikes: the United 
Textile Workers, affiliated with the Federation, the Communist-led 
National Textile Workers Union, and three independent unions, 
that is, unions having no affiliation with a national trade union 
center. 
WAGE REDUCTIONS AND COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


In contrast to the general profession at the beginning of the crisis 
that there must be no wage reductions, the order of the day now is 
wage reductions. And even the strongest unions, although still pro- 
testing, are beginning to accept reductions. To be sure, there are 
still instances where unions have thus far succeeded in staving off 
wage reductions either through negotiations or strikes. Neverthe- 
less, there is no doubt that most of them will find it necessary to 
capitulate. The procedure of the twenty-one “standard” railroad 
unions is indicative. Their negotiations with the managers were 
drawn out over two months, beginning in New York and ending 
in Chicago. Labor’s case was most intelligently presented. The 
union representatives offered various compromises and asked con- 
cessions that would assure greater security for their members. Al- 
though the representatives protested that “labor cannot be called 
upon to pay a dole to idle capital,” they finally agreed to a 10 per 
cent “deduction” for a year, with the basic rate remaining as at 
present. The roads in turn merely promised to do everything possi- 
ble to stabilize employment. These negotiations were epochal, af- 
fecting over 1,500,000 workers. It is the first national wage negotia- 
tion involving virtually all railroad unions and railroads of the 
country. 

The strength of the railroad unions is attested to by their success 
in securing a national conference and agreement, since the managers 
preferred to adjust differences either by individual systems or regions 
and through negotiations with the different union groups rather 
than with all unions at one session. Unions have always aimed for 
national agreements and for a time were successful. But since they 
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have been losing in strength, the tendency has been in the other 
direction. There was a time when most of the important industries 
operated under national union agreements. The situation has go 
changed that either the unions have lost out completely as in the 
metal trades or the jurisdiction of the agreements has been nar- 
rowed down to cover the least important part of the industry as 
illustrated by the steel, pottery, and flint-glass industries. Nor are 
unions so successful in getting employers to negotiate with them. 
Since the United Mine Workers lost their national agreement with 
the bituminous coal operators, as a result of the disastrous 1927 
strike, they have strained themselves to get these coal operators to 
meet in national conference. The luring bait was the offer to co- 
operate in restoring the health of this sick monarch by stabilizing 
the industry. Not even the intervention of President Hoover and 
his secretaries of Commerce and Labor has budged the operators in 
their determination not to meet with the union. The operators in- 
sist on themselves doctoring the ailing patient. Perhaps if the miners 
were as well organized as the railroad workers the operators would 
regard their proffer of co-operation in a different light. 

The inability of the unions to organize the unorganized has led 
two unions to experiment with a new strategy. They have decided 
to accept such large reductions that the wages of their members 
would be lower than those paid to most non-union workers. The 
ultimate strategy is to force non-union employers to reduce wages to 
a point where the workers will rebel and turn to the union for 
succor. The immediate purpose is to hold on where the union al- 
ready functions, or to get a foothold where it is not yet established. 
Last October the Full Fashioned Hosiery Workers, an autonomous 
branch of the United Textile Workers, renewed their national agree- 
ment by accepting wage cuts for the different classes of workers 
running as high as 45 per cent. So far there is no evidence to indi- 
cate whether this drastic act has brought results. However, a num- 
ber of the local unions defied the decision by engaging in “outlaw” 
strikes. With the co-operation of the employers the national union 
officers succeeded in bringing pressure to bear upon their recalcitrant 
followers to submit to the new conditions. The United Mine Work- 
ers also are trying out this new policy. In northern West Virginia 
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the union last May accepted a cut so as to reduce the wages of those 
miners who thus came under their jurisdiction to a point much lower 
than that of those employed by the non-union operators producing 
a large part of the tonnage of this area. In October the union ac- 
cepted a further reduction of 25 per cent. The union leaders frankly 
admit that this procedure is a gamble. They also partly justify their 
action on the ground that with a checkweighman their members 
earn more than the miners in most non-union operations. The result 
so far has been a wage cut of 25 per cent by those non-union coal 
companies that pay above the union scale, which still gives their 
workers a higher rate than that of the union miners. On the other 
hand, those operators that paid below the union scale raised the 
rates. The net effect has been a wage reduction for most of the 
miners of this region, and an increase for the poorer paid, thus some- 
what stabilizing labor competition but not increasing union control 
or membership. In the Pittsburgh area the United Mine Workers 
last July succeeded in “muscling in,” while the Communist-led Na- 
tional Miners Union was conducting a strike, by signing with one of 
the large coal companies below the wnion scale with the hope that 
thereby the union might re-establish itself in this field. The only 
outcome thus far has been another wage reduction by this firm in 
violation of the union agreement. The union has advised its mem- 
bers to submit. 

In the past, the unions boasted that their members were better 
paid than the non-union workers. Can they afford to reverse the 
order? And will starvation wages direct the workers toward a union 
that they know has contributed to their plight by having accepted 
wage reductions beyond those orignally earned by them? In view of 
the fact that rival unions are coming into existence, may not such 
a policy serve as a boomerang in driving the underpaid workers into 
these new unions? 

POLITICAL ACTION 


Since this was an off election year, labor’s interest in legislation 
attracted more attention than its political activities. However, be- 
cause of the continuing depression, labor developed both a keener 
interest in positive legislation that would alleviate conditions and 
in political action. Sentiment for unemployment insurance is grow- 
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ing among the unions. This subject received more attention than 
any other at the Federation of Labor convention. Some of the 
conservative leaders representing powerful unions advocated com. 
pulsory unemployment insurance. So strong was the sentiment that 
something must be done that President Green promised to appear 
before Congress and demand that “millions, billions if necessary, be 
appropriated for relief without delay.” The resolution indorsing un- 
employment insurance was finally defeated. The railroad unions 
have also indorsed legislation for federal accident compensation, old- 
age pensions, and unemployment insurance for railroad workers, 
The miners are demanding federal regulation of coal mines. De- 
mands for positive legislation by organized labor are usually the 
forerunners to some form of independent political action. 

Since Congress has convened, the talk of a “third party” has been 
more persistent. There seems to be a revived interest among the 
unions in independent political action. The leaders of some of the 
prominent national unions have talked about it, and union groups 
are again organizing local labor parties. Likewise among the agricul- 
tural elements that are accustomed to co-operate with labor in inde- 
pendent political action, there also is a renewed interest. Townley, 
who was the guiding genius of the Farmers’ Non-partisan League, is 
again active, this time advocating independent political action. The 
old Populist elements are once more banding together in the newly 
formed Liberty party, headed by “Coin” Harvey, their former fa- 
mous propagandist. An interest in independent political action is also 
manifesting itself in religious circles that are usually sympathetic 
to labor. 

The results of the elections—mostly municipal—also indicate a 
growing interest in independent political action. The various labor 
parties have again registered an increase in votes and have elected 
more of their candidates. Although the Socialist municipal ticket 
was defeated by a fusion ticket in Reading, Pennsylvania, the vote 
polled by the Socialists was much larger than that which carried 
them to victory in the previous election. In the western Pennsyl- 
vania coal mining town of Nanty-Glo, they elected a city council- 
man, a justice of the peace, and an assessor. In Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut, their mayoralty candidate ran a close second, and they 
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elected some of their minor candidates. In Wisconsin the Socialists 
made additional gains. They added to their representation on the 
school board, elected the mayor of Racine, re-elected the mayors of 
Manitowoc and Iola, and ran second in a Congressional by-election 
of southern Wisconsin, increasing their vote 800 per cent. In other 
sections of the country the Socialists also made gains, even increas- 
ing their vote in Virginia. The Farmer-Labor party of Minnesota 
has added the mayor and four aldermen of Minneapolis to its list. 
The Communists have devoted more energy to organizing political 
demonstrations and hunger marches than electioneering. Neverthe- 
less they did not ignore the elections entirely and in common with 
the other groups featuring independent political action they also 
gained in votes. In the coal and steel regions of western Pennsyl- 
vania and eastern Ohio, where their Communist-led miners’ union 
conducted a bitterly fought strike last summer, they were rewarded 
by an increase in votes and the election of a councilman in York- 
ville, Ohio. 

The municipal, state, and national hunger marches conducted by 
the Communists, and the one led by Father Cox, as well as the un- 
employment demonstrations and marches of other elements, are 
more indicative of the unrest than the political results. Nothing 
similar has occurred since the 1892 depression. 

Events would seem to indicate that a third party venture is in 
the offing. While considerable depends on the nature of the federal 
relief legislation that will be enacted, whom the Democratic party 
selects as its standard bearer, and whether business improves in 
spring, nevertheless it seems that the liberal and most of the labor 
forces are likely to combine in forming a new party. Whether the 
radical elements will join them depends on whether they can agree 
upon a minimum program that lays the foundation for genuine 
social reconstruction. 
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HOWARD B. MYERS 
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ABSTRACT 


Unemployment, part-time work, and wage reductions have seriously impaired the 
economic position of the workingman during the depression. Average money i 
of employed manufacturing wage-earners in 1931 were 18 per cent below 1929; the 
decline in real earnings was 8 per cent. Money earnings of railroad employees in 1931 
were 5 per cent below 1929, but real earnings have increased 7 or 8 per cent. Mon 
earnings declined in 1931 for eight of nine non-manufacturing groups, but increased 
slightly for public utilities. Earnings of employed clerks and sales persons have appar- 
ently declined relatively little from 1929. Wages of farm laborers for 1931 were 30 per 
cent below the 19209 level. 


The precipitous industrial decline which began late in 1929 has 
continued practically without interruption for more than two years. 
The decrease during 1931 compared in severity with that during 
1930, and, at the close of the year, available evidence indicated that 
the end had not yet been reached. 

The economic position of the workingman has been seriously im- 
paired during the depression. The unprecedented increase in un- 
employment has cut off millions of workers completely from their 
regular source of income. Other millions have suffered sharp reduc- 
tions in earnings through part-time work. Wage cuts, especially dur- 
ing 1931, have reduced the earnings of hundreds of thousands of 
workers.’ Living cost reductions have only partly offset the losses. 

The data available for a study of the earnings of workingmen in 
the United States are sharply limited in value. They are not suffi- 
ciently detailed, are not always entirely comparable, and leave out 
of account many important classes of workers. It must be borne in 
mind that the figures here presented give an incomplete picture of 
changes in the economic situation of the working class. They deal 
only with the earnings of employed workers in certain industries. 


* The U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics requests manufacturing firms reporting on 
employment to report wage-rate changes. During 1931, an average of more than 
2,800,000 wage-earners were covered by the monthly reports. Wage cuts were reported 
for more than 600,000 of these wage-earners—over 20 per cent of the average number 
employed. The average wage cut was 10.5 per cent. (Computed from data presented 
in Monthly Labor Review.) Apparently relatively few railroad employees received wage 
cuts during 1931, but these employees accepted a 10 per cent cut early in 1932. 
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Their most serious weakness is their failure to take into account 
the influence of total unemployment. 

The average weekly earnings of employed wage-earners ia 54 
manufacturing industries in the United States were $22.43 in 1931, 
about 12 per cent below the 1930 average of $25.43, and about 18 
per cent below the average of $27.42 for 1929 (see Table I). An 
index of average weekly earnings expressed in terms of a 1926 base 


TABLE I 


AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS OF EMPLOYED WAGE-EARNERS 
IN Frrty-FOUR MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, 1929-31* 


Average Relative Weekly | Index of Living Relative Real 
Year and Month Weekly Earnings Costs 
Earnings (1926 = 100) (1926 =100) (1926 = 100) 
2 
$27.42 103 98 105 
1931 

22.43 84 87 97 
¥ 22.49 84 93 
24.30 QI 89 102 
23.88 go 87 103 
22.90 86 86 100 
July 22.11 83 86 97 
September. 20.83 78 86 91 
tober..... 21.07 79 85 93 
Pree 20.68 78 84 93 
> 20.74 78 83 04 


* Computed from data presented in Monthly Labor Review, issued by the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics. The industries covered are those used in the employment and pay-roll indexes of the Bureau. 
indicates that, whereas in 1929 earnings were 3 per cent above 1926, 
in 1930 they were 5 per cent, and in 1931, 16 per cent below 1926. 

Between December 15, 1930, and December 15, 1931, average 
weekly earnings in the 54 manufacturing industries declined ap- 
proximately 13 per cent. The decline from December, 1929, to De- 
cember, 1931, was 22 per cent. Each of the industries shared in the 
decline reported during 1930,? and each again shared in the decline 
during 1931.3 The losses between December, 1930, and December, 
1931, ranged from approximately 1 per cent for automobiles to 28 
per cent for iron and steel. Among the twelve groups of manufac- 
turing industries covered, the heaviest losses were experienced by 


*See American Journal of Sociology, May, 1931, pp. 925-26. 
3 See Monthly Labor Review, February, 1932, p. 426. 
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iron and steel products, metal products other than iron and steel, 
lumber products, and stone, clay, and glass products. 

Since living costs decreased during the year, real earnings for 
1931 declined less than money earnings. Translating the money 
earnings shown in Table I by means of a cost of living index,’ we 
obtain an index of real earnings for manufacturing industries. Ac- 
cording to this index, real earnings of employed workers for 1931 
were 3 per cent below 1930, were nearly 8 per cent below 1929, and 
were 3 per cent below 1926. 

The average monthly earnings of employees on Class I railroads 
in the United States, their relative money earnings compared to the 
1926 average, and their relative real earnings compared to 1926 are 
shown in Table II. Money earnings of these employees for the year 
1931 were about 3 per cent below 1930 and 5 per cent below 1929, 
These losses, however, were more than offset by the decline in living 
costs. In 1931, real earnings of employed railroad workers were 15 
per cent above 1926, 7 or 8 per cent above 1929, and 6 or 7 per cent 
above 1930. The 1o per cent wage reduction accepted by railroad 
employees early in 1932 will apparently leave their present real 
earnings slightly above the 1926 level. 

Average money earnings during 1931 for nine groups of non- 
manufacturing industries are presented in Table III. In five of the 
seven groups for which data for 1929 are available, average weekly 
earnings for 1930 increased over 1929. These groups were much less 
seriously affected by the depression during 1930 than were the manu- 
facturing industries. During 1931 the influence of the depression on 
most non-manufacturing groups was much more noticeable. Aver- 
age weekly earnings in eight of the nine groups decreased from the 
1930 level. The four mining groups reduced earnings more sharply 
for 1931 than did manufacturing. In the anthracite coal mining 
group, earnings declined over 14 per cent, in quarrying and non- 
metallic mining over 15 per cent, in metalliferous mining more than 
18 per cent, and in bituminous coal mining 19 per cent, compared 
to approximately 12 per cent for manufacturing. The canning and 


4In constructing the monthly cost of living index, the semi-annual index of the 
U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics has been used. The relatives for intervening months 
were found by interpolation, using the monthly index of the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board. The resulting index has been expressed in terms of a 1926 base. 
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preserving group reduced earnings 12 per cent. Earnings of em- 
ployees in retail trade declined approximately 2 per cent, in whole- 
sale trade 2 per cent, and in hotels 6 per cent. Public utilities, which 


TABLE II 


AVERAGE MONTHLY EARNINGS OF EMPLOYEES ON 
Crass I RAILROADS, 1929-31* 


Average Relative Monthly} Index of Living Relative Real 
Year and Month Monthly Earnings Costs i 
Earnings (1926 = 100) (1926 = 100) (1926 = 100) 
2 

average $141.97 105 98 107 

139.12 103 os 108 

134.68 100 87 115 

138.80 103 go 

129.27 89 108 

139.43 103 89 116 

136.60 88 115 

135.53 100 87 115 

134.67 100 86 116 

136.32 86 117 

134.24 99 86 IIs 

131.89 98 86 114 

136.02 101 85 119 

128.75 95 84 113 


* Computed from Interstate Commerce Commission data, as presented in Monthly Labor Review. 
Earnings of executives, officials, and staff assistants are excluded. 


t Eleven month average; December data not available. 


t The decline in earnings during these months seems to have been due, at least in part, to the fewer 
days in the months. 


TABLE III 


AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS OF EMPLOYED WAGE-EARNERS IN VARIOUS 
NoN-MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, 1929-31* 


Anthra- | Bitu- Quarry- Canning 
Year and cite minous eam ™ i Public ee Retail | pot elst and 
Month Coal | Coal | Mining | metallic | Utilities} qyade | Trade Pre- 
Mining | Mining Mining serving 
929 
Average... | $30.85 | $25.00 | $30.12 t $29.56 | $30.19 | $23.80 | $16.88 t 
1930 
Average 31.41 21.93 28.13 | $24.76 30.22 31.24 23.87 16.98 | $17.43 
1931 
Average 26.89 17.77 22.99 20.95 30.51 30.61 23.44 15.07 15.34 
anuary..... 28 .63 20.01 24.25 20.63 30.11 30.78 23.97 16.55 16.55 
ebruary 31.93 19.08 25.42 21.77 30.47 31.54 24.11 16.65 17.91 
amen...... 25.14 18.86 25.21 22.26 31.50 32.24 24.06 16.61 16.62 
- ae 25.63 17.51 24.41 21.05 30.45 30.84 23.50 16.15 17.15 
ere 27.50 17 .03 24.01 22.14 30.45 30.86 23 16.23 17.95 
25.42 27 .37 23.42 22.17 30.70 30.69 23.83 16 14.76 
23.96 17.07 22.33 21.05 30.32 30.47 24.09 15.6 13.03 
August...... 24.32 17.00 22.04 21.08 30.18 30.02 23.82 15.51 13.35 
September 23.55 17.32 22 20.36 30.25 30.25 23.25 15.50 13.13 
eas 3 30.47 17.90 21.23 20.02 30.34 29.99 22.92 15.45 13.05 
November 27.68 17.42 20.56 19.50 30.50 | 30.05 22.67 15 14.51 
rT 28.49 16.72 20.91 18.45 30.86 29.55 21.35 15.60 16.02 


* Computed from data presented in Monthly Labor Review. 
t Cash payments only; does not include room, board, or tips. 
t Data not available. 
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increased average weekly earnings for 1930 approximately 2 per cent 
Over 1929, reported an increase of 1 per cent for 1931 over 1930, 

The four non-manufacturing groups which reduced earnings less 
than the manufacturing industries were less seriously affected by 
the depression than was manufacturing.’ In some of these groups, 
notably public utilities, it appears that, compared to manufacturing, 
larger shares of reductions in industrial activity have been made by 
laying off workers, and smaller shares by means of part-time work. 
This would tend to maintain the earnings of workers remaining on 
pay-rolls.° The general tendency in times of depression to lay off 
workers of less than average efficiency (whose earnings also tend to 
be below the average) operates to increase the average earnings of 
workers continuing in employment. A tendency in many industries 
to lay off a larger proportion of unskilled and semi-skilled (lower- 
paid) workers than of skilled (higher-paid) workers also operates to 
increase the average earnings of employed workers. These factors 
probably account for the increase noted for public utilities. 

The average weekly money earnings of unskilled male laborers 
employed in manufacturing establishments declined for 1931 more 
than 16 per cent below the 1930 average and more than 24 per 

5 The percentages of change in employment and pay-roll totals for various indus- 
trial groups for 1931 compared with 1930 follow. The telephone and telegraph, power, 


light and water, and electric railroad groups combined constitute the public utilities 
group. Data from Monthly Labor Review, February, 1932, pp. 427 and 440. 


Employ- | Pay-roll Employ- | Pay-roll 

ment totals ment totals 

Manufacturing........... —15.3 —25.0 Telephone and telegraph..| —11.5 — 8.9 
Anthracite coal mining. .. —13.8 —20.9 Power, light and water...| — 7.2 — 7.3 
Bituminous coal mining...| —10.9 —29.3 Electric railroads........ — 9.3 —10.8 
Metalliferous mining......} —29.0 —42.6 Wholesale trade......... — 9.8 —12.8 
Quarrying and non-metallic are — 6.8 —10.0 
ter —20.0 —32.7 — 7.3 —13.3 
Canning and preserving..| —22.1 —31.7 


6 Some of these non-manufacturing groups employ larger proportions of clerical and 
sales employees than do manufacturing groups. As is noted below, the earnings of such 
forces appear to have been affected much less than the earnings of manual employees. 
No uniform practice is followed among firms in either the manufacturing or non-manu- 
facturing groups regarding the inclusion in reports to the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics of clerical and sales forces, but a preliminary investigation indicates that, on the 
whole, a larger proportion of clerical and sales employees is included in reports from 
non-manufacturing than from manufacturing establishments. Thus, average earnings 


in some non-manufacturing groups would tend to be more stable than manufacturing 
earnings. 
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cent below the average for 1929 (see Table IV). These declines 
were considerably sharper than the corresponding declines for all 
manufacturing employees. Average hourly earnings of unskilled 
male laborers declined nearly 7 per cent below 1930, and were 
8 per cent below 1929, indicating general reductions in wage scales 
for these workers. 

TABLE IV 


AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS AND AVERAGE Hour ty EARNINGS 
OF UNSKILLED MALE LABORERS EMPLOYED IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, 1929-31* 


Average Weekly Average Hourly 
Year and Month Earnings Earnings 

929 

93° 
Sra t22.89 -494 

1931 
July 18.92 -462 


* Data secured from Service Letter on Industrial Relations, issued by the 
National Industrial Conference Board. 


t Revised. 


Little information is available concerning the earnings of clerical 
and sales forces in the United States. The average monthly earnings 
of professional and clerical workers employed by Class I railroads’ 
were $146.75 for 1931 (11 month average), showing little change 
from the 1930 average of $147.21 and the 1929 average of $146.19. 
Average weekly earnings of office employees in New York State 
factories were $35.49 in October, 1931, a decline of more than 5 per 
cent from October, 1930 ($37.48), and a decline of approximately 
4 per cent from October, 1929 ($36.94). Employed non-manual 
workers in Wisconsin received average weekly earnings of $34.96 in 

7 This classification includes clerks, stenographers, typists, etc. Executives, officials, 


and staff assistants are not included. Averages computed from Interstate Commerce 
Commission data, published in the Monthly Labor Review. 


® These figures include clerical help in factory offices, omitting high-salaried execu- 
tives and officials. Data from Industrial Bulletin (New York), November, 1931, p. 43- 
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1931, compared to $34.49 in 1930, and the average weekly earnings 
of retail sales forces in Wisconsin were $18.65 in 1931, $19.96 in 
1930, and $19.93 in 1929.2 The information available thus indicates 
that the money earnings of employed clerks and sales persons have 


TABLE V 


AVERAGE MONTHLY WAGES OF EMPLOYED 
Farm LABORERS, 1929-1931* 


Average 
Year and Month Monthly 
Wages 
929 
1930 
1931 


* Computed from data presented in Crops and Mar- 
kets, issued by the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


t Revised. 


declined much less than the earnings of most employed manual 
workers during the depression, and that they have remained, in 
many instances, at or near the 1929 level. 

Employed farm laborers suffered serious decreases in wages during 
1931. The data presented in Table V™ indicate that tle average 
monthly wages of farm laborers paid entirely in cash were, for 1931, 
nearly 23 per cent below 1930 and 30 per cent below 1929. Although 
reliable cost of living data for rural areas are not available, it appears 
that the real wages of farm laborers have also declined. 


9 Data computed from Wisconsin Labor Market. The earnings of non-manual work- 
ers given above are the average earnings of such employees in the following industries: 
manufacturing, mining and quarrying, construction, communication, wholesale trade, 
and miscellaneous professional services. The non-manual workers appear to be almost 
exclusively clerical workers. 


% Data secured from Crops and Markets. The U.S. Department of Agriculture 
issues quarterly reports for four classes of labor: (1) monthly workers without board, 
(2) monthly workers with board, (3) day workers without board, and (4) day workers 
with board. As it is difficult to estimate the monetary value of the board received, only 
classes (1) and (3) have been considered here. The earnings of day workers were re- 
duced to a monthly basis by multiplying by 20, the average number of days per month 
worked on farms as estimated by the Department of Agriculture. The wages of day 
workers and monthly workers were combined, giving them weights of 4 and 6, respec- 
tively, according to estimates of the Department of Agriculture of the number of each 
type of workers employed on farms. A weighted yearly average was computed from 
the quarterly averages. 
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EMPLOYMENT, UNEMPLOYMENT, AND RELATED 
CONDITIONS OF LABOR 
WILLIAM A. BERRIDGE 
Economist of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, New York City 
ABSTRACT 


The total cost of living of workingmen’s families declined about 10 per cent between 
the end of 1930 and the end of 1931. Hence commodity purchasing power diminished 
less than did money income. The monthly course of factory employment in 1931 was 
almost continuously downward, but in general at a slightly slower rate than in 1930. 
The new building employment index reflects a seasonal ebb and flow in 1931, but 
throughout the year it was lower than in any of the three previous years. 


The quantitative evidence available indicates pretty clearly that 
1931 was not only a worse year than 1930 as regards general business 
and industrial activity, but also worse relatively than any other year 
in at least three decades. The impact of this unusual depression 
upon various indices of labor conditions during 1931 are briefly re- 
viewed in the following sections. 


AGGREGATE MONEY INCOME OF LABOR 


Unemployment, part-timing, and wage-rate cuts all contributed 
to bring about a very considerable reduction of aggregate money in- 
come in 1931, continuing the changes described a year ago as having 
taken place in 1930." Considering all classes of labor for which the 
data seem even tolerably acceptable, we estimate that their com- 
bined money income in 1931 was approximately seven-tenths of 1929. 
However, the real economic well-being of the labor groups was not 
affected quite so severely as that, because declining cost of living ex- 
erted a partial “shock-absorbing” influence. 


COST OF LIVING, AND THE REAL INCOME OF LABOR 
Between the end of 1930 and the end of 1931, total cost of living 
for workingmen’s families declined between 9 and 10 per cent; from 
the peak month in the summer of 1929 to the end of 1931, the total 
declined about 15 per cent. The decline was almost continuous, ac- 


* “Employment, Unemployment, and Income of Labor in the United States,” A meri- 
can Journal of Sociology, May, 1931, pp. 933-48. 
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cording to our interpolation of the semiannual figures collected by 
the Federal Bureau of Labor Statistics—which are the best available, 
despite certain important technical faults.? However, for the pur- 
poses of this special annual review, it is more pertinent to show how 
the yearly averages compare. The total cost of living averaged in 
1931 approximately 152 per cent of its 1913 base, as compared with 
171 per cent for the average of 1929—a decline of nearly 20 points, or 
II or 12 per cent. 

Incidentally, it may be pointed out that foods, a most important 
class of items in the workingman’s family budget, are also the class 
which has shown the most striking decrease between the two years— 
from about 155 to 125 per cent of pre-war, a decline of 30 points 
or approximately 20 per cent; while clothing costs in 1931 averaged 
145, as compared with a 1929 average of 160—a decline of 15 points 
or 10 per cent. Rents are off 8 per cent, fuel and light 5 per cent, and 
house furnishings about 10 per cent. The large group of miscellane- 
ous items shows a negligible decline. 

For factory workers—the numerically strongest labor group in the 
country, Chart I shows how, after discounting the changes in living 
costs, the monthly volume of purchasing power compared with the 
volume of monetary income;} both indexes are expressed in relation 
to the yearly average for 1923-25. 

Purchasing power naturally fluctuates within a narrower range 
between the ‘“‘peak”’ and the “‘trough”’ of the business cycle than does 
the volume of money wages. That is because the declines in pro- 
ductive activity, wholesale prices, etc., which mark the transition 
from a boom to a depression, always bring in their wake declines in 
living cost, even though the latter often fail to appear so promptly, 
and never in proportion to the extent of declines in wholesale prices, 


2 For some observations appraising this cost-of-living index, and the family-budget 
data used as weights in constructing it, see articles by Louis I. Dublin (New York 
Sunday Times, May 10, 1931) and William A. Berridge (The Annalist, July 17, 1931, 
Vol. XXXVIII, No. 965, p. 89). These articles have appeared as a joint reprint of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 


3 Money income is the Federal Reserve Board’s index of factory pay-roll disburse- 
ments to 1927, adjusted to the biennial Censuses of Manufacturers from 1919 to 1927 
by that organization; the figures since that date are our own (preliminary) adjustments 
of the Board’s index to the Census of 1929. 
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etc. Because living cost does, nevertheless, decline during business 
depressions, real purchasing power shrank far less drastically than 
did money income, between the boom year 1920 and the depression 
year 1921, for example. 

Similar, though much less striking, discrepancies have appeared 
during the present depression. The dot curve representing money 
income declined from a 1929 monthly peak of nearly 115 to a low of 
57 at the close of 1931. But the solid line representing purchasing 
power, while it starts from about the same point in 1929, declined 
only to 67 at the close of 193r. 


CHART I 


Fa INDEX NUMBERS FOR AGGREGATE VOLUME 
OF ‘MONEY INCOME, VERSUS “REAL OR “COMMODITY” 
FACTORY WORKERS 


BASE 1923-1925 AVERAGE #100 PERCENT 


jis — -V-¥- 100 


70 70 
MONEY INCOMES, 


° 


1919 1920 192! 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1926 1929 1930 193) 


EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURE, BUILDING CONSTRUCTION, 
AND OTHER LINES OF ACTIVITY 

How the number of factory workers on pay-roll has varied, month 
by month during 1931 and the three previous years, is readily ascer- 
tained by a glance at Chart II. This is the Federal Reserve Board’s 
index, which we have adjusted to the data of the 1929 Census of 
Manufactures. 

This index of factory employment averaged in 1931 approximately 
78 per cent as compared with approximately 92 per cent in 1930—a 
decline of 14 points or about 15 per cent of the 1930 level. The 
monthly course of factory employment is seen to have been down- 
ward almost throughout the entire year, slipping from above 80 to 
a little over 70 in the twelve months, but 1931 witnessed a slightly 
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slower rate of decline than was registered by the corresponding 
monthly figures during 1930. 


CHART II 
— WORKERS: NUMBER ON PAYROLL 
ADJUSTED TO BIENNIAL CENSUSES OF MANUFACTURES 
BASE :1923-1925 AVERAGE = 100 PERCENT 
110 
100 
00 
1928 
90 “pepe 95 
1930 
a 
a 80 80 a 
1931 
70 70 
J M A MM J J A ° N 


CHART III 
TT ON PAYROLLS OF BUILDING CONTRACTORS 
SEMI-FINAL INDEX 
BASE: AVERAGE =!00 PERCENT 
120 120 
1929, 
80 
« « 
4 40 
20 20 
° 


There is more than a little resemblance between this factory- 
employment index and the building-employment index shown in 
Chart I1I—partly because both types of activity are, in common, 
subject to fundamental cyclical forces of much the same type, and 
partly because building itself contributes in no small degree to the 
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state of activity or inactivity prevailing at any given time in the 
manufacturing industries. The 1930 Census of Occupations, released 
late in 1931, Shows 2,561,541 gainful workers attached to the “Build- 
ing Industry” in a rather strict sense. If we add to this large fig- 
ure approximately 1,000,000 persons who find employment in in- 
dustries manufacturing building materials and supplies, and a fur- 
ther estimate to cover those engaged in the quarrying or mining of 
such materials, it seems probable that roughly 4,000,000 persons 
customarily look to construction or its auxiliary industries for em- 
ployment. In other words, out of the 49,000,000 persons recorded 
as having gainful occupations, eight out of every hundred are at- 
tached to the construction industry directly or indirectly. The new 
index of employment in building construction, shown in Chart III, 
was set up some time ago from rather fragmentary data collected by 
local organizations in six states.‘ It has now been found to agree, 
more closely than had been expected, with partial results received 
recently from the United States Census of Building Contracting; 
but until the results of that census are available in their complete 
form, the tests cannot be regarded as wholly conclusive, and the in- 
dex should therefore still be regarded as only semifinal. 

The new building employment index naturally reflects a seasonal 
ebb and flow of substantial proportions; in 1931, it ranged from a 
low of about 45 before the spring revival to about 70 at the August 
peak, falling rather rapidly from that point to a figure of about 50 
in December. In the much busier years, 1928 and 1929, the Febru- 
ary low was about 70 and the August high about 120, followed by a 
much more moderate easing-ofi to just under 100 in December. The 
fact that most months of 1929 tended pretty generally to equal or 
slightly exceed the corresponding months of 1928 is not necessarily 
inconsistent with the fact that building contracts (whether on a value 
or on a floor-space basis) were greater in 1928 than in 1929; 1929 
might well be expected to show up better on an employment basis 
than on a building-contracts basis, because of the natural “lagging” 


‘ The more widely distributed sample of building employment, established about the 
end of 1930 by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, was still in the growing 
stage during 1931; changes in the size of this sample were so great as to render it inade- 
quate for studying fluctuations of employment during that year. 
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tendency of the peak in actual building operations after the 1928 
peak in contracts. . 

Incidentally, this new index of building employment agrees rather 
well, as to general contour, with the (inverted) American Federation 
of Labor index of unemployment in building-trade unions (not here 
charted). Both show 1929 to have been slightly busier than 1928, 
and of course 1931 much worse than either 1929 or 1928, while 1930 


TABLE I 
EMPLOYMENT IN THE UNITED STATES DURING 1931, AND 1930, 
AS COMPARED WITH 1929 


Annual levels are measured by the monthly average for each year, the 1929 monthly 
average being taken as equal to 100. 


1929 1930 1931 
re 100 93.4 84.7 
Building construction................... 100 86.0 56.9 
Bituminous coal mines.................. 100 93.4 83.2 
100 83.2 59.1 
Quarries and non-metal mines........... 100 84.3 67.4 
100 87.4 65.7 
ee 100 103.0 95.6 
Telephone and telegraph................ 100 97.9 86.6 
100 95.9 89.4 
100 99.2 92.0 


* T.e., all classes of labor for which reasonably valid estimates can be made. 
t Exclusive of car shops. 


Sources: U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics; Federal Reserve Board; Interstate Commerce Commission; 
computations of Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 


occupies an intermediate position. The only important discrepancy 
between the two indexes is that 1930 shows a stronger bulge in the 
summer, and a steeper decline in the autumn and winter, in employ- 
ment than in the inverted unemployment index; a minor discrepancy 
is that, in every year, the seasonal peak of activity is shown a little 
later in the employment than in the unemployment index. 

How lines of employment other than building and manufacture 
fared in 1931 may be seen in the accompanying table. The year’s 
average for each individual line of activity showed a decrease during 
1931 as compared with the average for 1929 and 1930. The full year 
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1929 has been taken as equal to 100 in each case, in order to indicate 
how much the depression year 1931 (as a whole) falls short of the last 
busy year in the current business cycle. 

Thus we have metal mines, quarries and non-metal mines, oil 
wells, etc.—as well as building employment, which has just been dis- 
cussed—making the poorest showing for 1931 among the various 
lines listed in Table I; each of the activities mentioned averaging 
lower than 75 per cent of its 1929 average, but higher than 50 per 
cent. Employment on steam railroads and also in factories averaged 
approximately 75 per cent during 1931 as compared with 100 in 
1929; for the other lines of employment shown in Table I, the 1931 
figures ranged from 80 to about 95 per cent. 

Our tentative estimate of numbers employed in the combination 
of all classes of labor for which reasonably valid estimates can be 
made shows that the 1931 average is about 80 per cent of 1929, while 
1930 averaged roughly go per cent. 
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SOCIAL AND LABOR LEGISLATION 
CHARLES W. PIPKIN 


Columbia University 
ABSTRACT 


All states but Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, and Virginia held regular sessions 
of their legislature in 1931. There were special sessions of the state legislature in several 
of the larger states to deal with public relief of unemployment. Major interest in social 
legislation was centered in unemployment insurance measures and in relief. Old-age 
pensions made progress and child-labor legislation was added to in many states. 


FEDERAL ACTION INDICATES NOTEWORTHY TENDENCIES 


When Secretary of Commerce Robert P. Lamont, on March 20, 
1931, in a special census report announced that on January 1, 1931, 
there were 6,050,000 citizens out of jobs, the optimism of officialdom 
was over. The preliminary period of “muddling through” the de- 
pression was ended. The announcement startled, because the census 
of April, 1930, had estimated 2,800,000 lacked work. At any rate 
official figures were a basis of measuring the spread of unemploy- 
ment. The heroic period of strategy in attacking the depression had 
to be inaugurated. Past mistakes in estimating the crisis were for- 
gotten. President Hoover on August 18, 1931, appointed Walter S. 
Gifford, president of the American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, to head a national committee “‘to co-operate with public au- 
thorities and re-enforce national, state and local agencies which will 
have responsibilities for the relief activities.”” The expenditures by 
Congress for unemployment relief are important to mark. No federal 
funds have been used for direct unemployment relief, but it is de- 
clared officially that;the expediting of the federal public-works pro- 
gram and the granting of:drought’relief loans “may perhaps be con- 
sidered as indirect contributions for relief of the unemployed in the 
present emergency.”* According to the latest available statement, 
federal construction, maintenance, and drought relief expenditures 
for the calendar years 1930, 1931, and for the first half of 1932 (esti- 
mated) have beentas follows: 1930, $452,301,000; 1931, $787,587,000; 

* Communication to writer from the President’s Organization on Unemployment 


Relief, February 6, 1932. 
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1932, $373,593,000. Of the above figures for 1931, $47,000,000 con- 
stitutes the amount loaned to farmers in the drought areas. 

Students of social legislation see at once the significance of a fed- 
eral expenditure from the beginning of the depression in 1929 to the 
first half of 1932 of over $1,500,000,000. This does not include the 
large sums raised by over 300 community chests, and the direct ap- 
propriations of city and state governments. New York state was 
first, appropriating $20,000,000, and this in addition to the $15,000,- 
ooo appropriated by the city of New York. 

It is necessary to point out that the concerted drives for funds all 
over the United States assumed the character of a compulsory giving. 
Pressure was everywhere exerted upon officials and employees to 
give a percentage of their earnings. This has undoubtedly created a 
powerful sentiment for responsible action through legislation by the 
state and federal governments. A direct reaction was the changing 
official attitude of the American Federation of Labor. The 1931 Con- 
vention plainly marked a decided change in sentiment. The federa- 
tion declared against any form of compulsory unemployment insur- 
ance as contrary to American ideals and needs and a menace to the 
labor movement. But the report to this same Vancouver convention 
showed that the large sum of $3,311,279.50 had been expended for 
the year ending August 1, 1931, in direct relief. Tobin of the team- 
sters and Mahon of the street-car workers, old opponents of unem- 
ployment insurance, came out in its favor.? Although still opposing 
unemployment insurance, the American Federation of Labor strong- 
ly appealed for federal funds for relief purposes, asking for nearly 
$400,000,000.3 The continued debates and public hearings on unem- 
ployment and national social planning, centered in the hearings of 
the La Follette Committee on a national economic council, the Her- 
bert Senate Committee on unemployment, and the La Follette-Cos- 
tigan Bill for direct federal aid for relief purposes, have had a far- 
reaching effect on public opinion. This has been seen in the discus- 
sion of the plan of Mr. Gerard Swope, of the General Electric Com- 
pany, and the attitude of the large national trade unions. Some of 


2 New York Times, October 15, 1931. 


3 New York World-Telegram, December 30, 1931; and New York Times, February 9, 
1932, for statement by President William Green. 
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the larger national unions have found it necessary to advocate meas- 
ures of social legislation. One may find, also, a spirit of co-operation 
among the unions that has been lacking in the past. The twenty-one 
railway unions, for instance, have united on a bill to be introduced in 
Congress, providing for a federal system of retirement pensions for 
railway workers. With 500,000 railway workers out of work they 
have had seriously to consider unemployment. The Brotherhood of 
Railway Clerks, with over 100,000 members, favored unemployment 
insurance at its 1931 convention. When unionism revives, espe- 
cially among the coal miners, a much more aggressive policy with 
regard to social legislation may confidently be expected. The rank 
and file of labor best express themselves through central bodies, 
state federations of labor, and the local unions in their craft. An 
increasing number of these have declared for a wider legislative 
program, with particular emphasis, of course, on unemployment 
insurance.t The membership in the American Federation of La- 
bor was reported in 1930 to be 3,461,096, and in 1931 it was 
2,889,550. 

The wide appeal of the Swope plan to industrialists and to stu- 
dents of unemployment was revealed in articles and discussion. It is 
worth recording in a survey of noteworthy tendencies in social legis- 
lation because of its proposed administrative organization. The chief 
feature of the Swope plan is the requirement that legislation be 
enacted to require all industrial and commercial companies with 
fifty or more employees to form trade associations within three years 
and to work toward establishing a balance between production and 
consumption through control of production within the associations. 
The principle of federal control is introduced. It would be required 
that each company be obliged to adopt a uniform accounting sys- 
tem and submit quarterly and annually financial statements to a 
federal supervisory body. Each trade association would form a general 
board of administration, to consist of nine members, three to be 
elected by the employees, and three representing the public to be 
chosen by the federal supervisory body. This modified syndicalist 
program is in its tripartite administrative organization much like 


4 The files of Labor’s News for the past eighteen months provide the record. 
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the administrative principle in post-war social and labor legislation 
in France and England.’ 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE LEGISLATION IN STATES 


The widespread interest in unemployment legislation is evidenced 
by the fact that thirty-three bills proposing state systems of com- 
pulsory unemployment insurance were introduced in seventeen state 
legislatures during the 1931 sessions. They were California, Colo- 
rado, Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, Maine, Maryland, Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, New York, North Dakota, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Washington, and Wisconsin. Bills in the ma- 
jority of these states were based on the American Plan for Unem- 
ployment Reserve Funds which was the tentative draft of an act 
submitted as a basis for state legislation by the American Associa- 
tion for Labor Legislation. Senator Robert F. Wagner similarly in- 
troduced in Congress a bill providing for federal assistance to states 
setting up systems of unemployment insurance. Legislative com- 
mittees to study unemployment insurance were provided for in Cali- 
fornia, Massachusetts, New York, Ohio, Oregon, and Wisconsin. A 
committee for this purpose was appointed in the United States 
Senate under the chairmanship of Senator Herbert of Rhode Island. 
None of the states passed the proposed legislation, but there has 
never been in this country a question of social legislation on which 
more alert public interest has been aroused.° 


OLD-AGE PENSIONS AND RELIEF 


Next in importance to the national crisis in unemployment as it 
affected social legislation, the subject of old-age pensions received 
major attention. Five states—Delaware (H.B. No. 28), Idaho (H.B. 
No. 22), New Hampshire (Chapter 165), New Jersey (Chapter 2109, 
P.L. 1931), and West Virginia (S.B. No. 4)—enacted old-age pension 
laws in 1931, making a total of seventeen states and one territory 

5See author’s Social Politics and Modern Democracies (New York, 1931), Vol. I, 
PP. 355-58; Vol. II, pp. 74-96. 


° The December, 1931, issue of the American Labor Legislation Review, pp. 409-68, 
provides a complete summary of legislation and administration acts of labor legislation 
of 1931, with analysis by subjects and states. 
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which had old-age security laws on their statute books by the end of 
that year. The states of California, Colorado, Kentucky, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Minnesota, Montana, Nevada, New York, Utah, 
Wisconsin, Wyoming, and the territory of Alaska had previously 
passed such laws. The laws of Colorado (Chapter 131, Session Laws 
1931), and Wisconsin (No. 50 A), were strengthened in 1931. Legis- 
lative committees to study the subject were appointed in Connecti- 
cut, Illinois, Maine, and Oregon. The legislatures of Missouri and 
Pennsylvania passed on constitutional amendments permitting the 
enactment of pension laws which are to be submitted to the voters of 
these states. The subject of old-age pensions was discussed in thirty- 
eight state legislatures in 1931. A number of bills providing for fed- 
eral aid to states enacting old-age pension laws were presented in 
Congress. 

The New York Old Age Security Act (Chapter 387, 1930) went 
into effect January 1, 1931. Relief under this law is granted to per- 
sons seventy years of age and over who are unable to support them- 
selves and who have no children or other near relatives able to sup- 
port them. They must be citizens of the United States, residents of 
New York for ten years, and residents of the county for one year. 
No maximum rate of pension is fixed, the amount granted in every 
case being determined by the local city or county welfare officials. 

Applications in New York in the first eleven months totaled 
79,702. Of the 71,767 applications acted upon, pensions were granted 
to 49,400 persons. By December 1, 46,164 persons were receiving 
pensions, the rest having been dropped on account of death and other 
causes. The total paid out in November was $1,215,289, and the 
average monthly grant was $26.33. New York City accounted for 
22,271 of the total pensioners; the average given in the city was 
$32.07. 

The Massachusetts law (Chapter 402, 1930) went into effect 
July, 1931. By December 14, 8,778 aged persons were receiving as- 
sistance. The average grant was $5.83 per week. Pensions are given 
to needy persons over seventy years of age, provided they are citi- 
zens of the United States and have lived in Massachusetts twenty 
years. As under the New York law, no maximum rate is set by the 
law. 
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California, which began its payment of pensions in January, 1930, 
was aiding 9,297 persons by December 1, 1931, and the average 
monthly amount was $23.04. The age limit in this state is seventy 
years; citizenship for fifteen years is required, and the pensioner 
must have resided in the state fifteen years and in the county one 
year. A maximum of $1.00 per day is set. 

At the end of 1931 approximately 70,000 aged persons were re- 
ceiving pensions in the entire United States. In addition to the 
above enumerated states, pensions were also being paid in Delaware, 
Maryland, Minnesota, Montana, Utah, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 
The New Jersey act will become operative in July, 1932. 

Eight states (Colorado, Delaware, Idaho, Maryland, Nevada, 
Utah, West Virginia, and Wyoming) set the pensionable age at sixty- 
five years. Alaska sets sixty-five years for males and sixty for fe- 
males. The other nine states fix the minimum age at seventy years. 

The maximum pension is set at $1.00 a day in eight states. New 
Hampshire fixes the maximum at $7.50 per week; Wyoming sets it 
at $30.00 per month. Delaware, Idaho, Montana, and Utah set it 
at $25.00 per month. Alaska provides a maximum of $25.00 per 
month for men, and $45.00 for women. Kentucky has a yearly maxi- 
mum of $250.00. No maximum is set in New York and Massachu- 
setts. 

In Delaware the entire cost of pensions is paid by the state. In 
Alaska the funds come from territorial appropriations. In New Jer- 
sey the state is to pay three-fourths of the cost and the counties one- 
fourth. In New York and California the state and counties each pay 
half. In Wisconsin and Massachusetts the state pays one-third and 
the counties two-thirds. In the eleven remaining states the entire 
cost is borne by the counties. 

There have been no court decisions regarding old-age pension leg- 
islation in 1931. 

CHILD-LABOF. LEGISLATION 


Legislation enacted provided in the most part for protection of 
children from premature work or from dangerous or unsatisfactory 
conditions of work. The chief were: Alabama: Work Permits (No. 
356), Workmen’s Compensation (No. 357); Connecticut: Work Per- 
mits (No.249); Delaware: Canneries (Minimum wage from 12 to 14) 
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(S.74), Dangerous Occupations (H. 1369), Educational Requirement 
(H.19), Hours of Work (H.933); Massachusetts: Apprenticeship 
(C.304); Michigan: Workmen’s Compensation (Public act 58); Ne- 
braska: Night Work (H.172); New Jersey: Educational Require- 
ment (S.102), Migratory Child Survey Commission (Chapter JR 4); 
New Mexico: State Labor Commission (C.9); New York: Hours of 
Work (C.509); North Carolina: Dangerous Occupations (H.287), 
Hours of Work (S.194), Labor Department (S.447), Night Work 
(H.306), Street Trades (S.182); Oregon: Apprenticeship (C.1o1); 
Pennsylvania: Migratory Children (C.309 and C.130), Workmen’s 
Compensation (C.29); Rhode Island: Hours of Work (H.841), The- 
atrical Employment (H.779); South Dakota: Child Welfare Com- 
mission (S.46), Enforcement (H.46); Texas: Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion (S.357); Vermont: Penalties (S.12), Vocational Training (S.16), 
Work Permits (H.123); Wisconsin: Workmen’s Compensation (C. 
42). The most notable achievements were the marked improvements 
in the laws of Alabama and North Carolina. The Federal Child La- 
bor Amendment was ratified by the Colorado legislature in 1931, 
making the sixth state which has ratified the amendment. Also the 
American Federation of Labor approved the Amendment by resolu- 
tion at the 1931 convention. The excellent results of the President’s 
Conference on Child Welfare continued to be seen, especially in the 
holding of White House Conferences in several of the states. The 
President’s Conference on Housing held in December inaugurated a 
new nation-wide approach to this problem. 
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Washington, D.C. 
ABSTRACT 


The effects of unemployment on the nation’s vitality were not evident in various 
mortality rates, and there were few significant indications of upward trends in morbidit 
rates. Doubtless, however, the resistance of certain groups of. people has been lowered, 
and an increase of ill health may follow in 1932 or later. Special measures were under- 
taken by federal, state, and local health organizations to improve the public health; 
private health agencies appear to have been increasingly effective in their work; the 
number of physicians, dentists, and nurses increased, probably at a greater rate than 
the population. Experiments in organized medical service and the provision of medical 
care on a monthly basis were increasingly evident. 


Probably the most important question in the minds of many peo- 
ple regarding developments in medicine and public health during 
1931 pertains to the effect on the nation’s vitality of unemployment 
and the economic depression. It has seemed best, therefore, to con- 
sider this problem carefully, and to give in this report relatively less 
attention to other aspects of the general subject. 


THE EFFECTS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


Appalling pictures have been drawn of the effects of unemploy- 
ment on the health of the people, particularly children. ‘One learns 
that the suicide rate has nearly doubled in the past year,” stated a 
contributor in one magazine early in 1932, “that insanity cases are 
multiplying, that there is a heavy increase in child mortality from 
ailments induced by malnutrition, that thousands of girls are being 
driven into prostitution. .... ”? What are the facts? It is difficult 
to secure all the important data and to harmonize apparently con- 
flicting information, but an attempt should be made to do so. 

The mortality rate for 82 large cities of the United States for 
193I Was II.7 per 1,000, which was o.2 less than for the year 1930. 
Among approximately 19,000,000 industrial policyholders of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, the 1930 and 1931 rates 
were virtually the same. The infant mortality rate among 70 large 
cities was definitely lower than in any preceding year on record. 
The Metropolitan report indicates a presumably significant increase 
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in suicides during both 1930 and 1931, the rates being 10.2 and 100, 
respectively, per 100,000. During the previous five years it varied 
from 7.0 to 8.7. The death-rates from six important causes—tuber- 
culosis, diphtheria, whooping cough, pneumonia, diarrheal com- 
plaints, and puerperal conditions—were lower in 1931 than ever 
before. Although one might expect an increase in the tuberculosis 
death-rate under existing economic conditions, the drop among these 
policyholders was greater in 1931 than the average year-to-year 
decline of the past decade. The new high death-rates for cancer, 
diseases of the heart, and diabetes, are in line with trends of several 
recent years. 

Morbidity reports do not indicate an alarming increase in disease. 
There were two important epidemics. In January sickness and mor- 
tality due to influenza and pneumonia increased noticeably, particu- 
larly along the Atlantic seaboard. In the summer occurred the most 
extensive epidemic of poliomyelitis since 1916, but, fortunately, it 
was not accompanied by nearly as high a case-fatality rate as in 
1916. There is no evidence that the depression was an important 
cause of either epidemic. A summary of weekly telegraphic reports 
from state departments of health to the Public Health Service re- 
veals an increase in the number of cases of measles and scarlet fever 
and a decrease in malaria and smallpox, compared with the previous 
year. Replies to a special telegram from the surgeon general to the 
state departments of health at the beginning of 1932 indicated defi- 
nitely unfavorable conditions in Kentucky, Pennsylvania, Oklahoma, 
and Delaware, and certain unfavorable conditions in Tennessee, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Louisiana, West Virginia, Kansas, and Wyoming. 
An increase of prostitution would have an obvious bearing upon the 
public health. Although few significant statistics are available, 
prostitution has probably increased and an increase in the venereal 
diseases will follow in 1932 unless energetic measures are taken. 

On possible changes in mental health there are as yet insufficient 
data. A number of mental hospitals report an increasing number of 
patients. One superintendent writes that elderly people with mild 
mental disturbances, who live in small apartments, now lack proper 
care because of crowded quarters, that young men and women out of 
work and worried over finances are tending to develop mental dis- 
turbances more readily, and that psychopaths, who under favorable 
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conditions float from job to job, have been taking more readily to 
crime than ever before. The Illinois Society for Mental Hygiene re- 
ports that three times as many people applied to the organization 
for aid on mental problems in 1931 as in 1930. The National Com- 
mittee for Mental Hygiene, however, states that inquiries do not 
reveal a general rise in hospital admissions ‘‘that can be readily inter- 
preted in terms of the depression.” Results are expected to appear 
later, however. There is “a feeling that the effects of the depression 
will not be apparent for some time to come—not until certain factors 
that usually enter into the precipitation of mental disorders have 
had time to operate.” 

Medical relief through public clinics and hospitals has evidently 
increased greatly in many sections. In Cincinnati, Ohio, according 
to the Executive Director of the Community Chest, the relief work 
of the City Health Department increased over 300 per cent. In 
Chicago all dispensaries were overcrowded, the Cook County Hos- 
pital was full to overflowing, and private hospitals reduced the num- 
ber of free beds because of insufficient funds to operate them. One 
branch of the Chicago Medical Society established a free clinic, and 
others were contemplating such action because of the greatly in- 
creased demands upon members of the Society, by people unable to 
pay. This trend may indicate a deflection of calls from private practi- 
tioners to public relief agencies, rather than an increase of sickness. 

Welfare agencies and other organizations dealing with underprivi- 
leged people present more alarming reports. ‘“Two years of financial 
depression and unemployment have taken their toll in undernourish- 
ment of children and young mothers,” states a report of the National 
Organization for Public Health Nursing, based upon replies to a 
nation-wide questionnaire among nursing agencies. The report cited 
a health center in New York City where the percentage of under- 
nourished children had been carefully determined for three years 
and where malnutrition had increased from 18 to 60 per cent since 
1928. One state board of health stated that physicians conducting 
prenatal consultations reported that about half the women coming 
to the clinic report unemployment and show evidence of insufficient 
essential foods, such as milk, meats, eggs, and vegetables; many 
families are subsisting almost entirely on potatoes. The American 
Friends Service Committee of Philadelphia discovered in connection 
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with its relief work that 99 out of roo children in one school were 
underweight. A study by this organization shows a steady decline 
in health conditions in the coal mining regions of West Virginia and 
Kentucky. Some health officers already report tuberculosis as on the 
increase, states the Family Welfare Association of America, and in 
one county where pellagra has not heretofore been a menace it js 
now appearing. Generally speaking, food-relief orders in these min- 
ing counties contain no milk of any description and are greatly lack- 
ing in the so-called protective foods which are indispensable for nu- 
trition, and especially for the growth processes of children. Reports 
from New York City and certain communities in Illinois tend to 
indicate that milk consumption has decreased about 20 and 30 per 
cent, respectively. 

How may these two strikingly different groups of reports be recon- 
ciled? There is, of course, no justification whatever for the supposi- 
tion that hard times and good health go hand in hand. While among 
many families a reduced diet might improve health, no evidence 
has been presented indicating a marked reduction of food consump- 
tion among families accustomed to over-eating. Two important con- 
clusions, however, may be suggested. First, private practice has evi- 
dently suffered greatly from the depression, while the demand upon 
public agencies providing medical care has markedly increased; thus, 
in a sense, the extension of “‘state medicine’’ has been forced upon 
many American communities. Second, and much more important, 
lack of proper nourishment has greatly lowered the vitality of many 
people in the United States during the past year. Furthermore, 
there has been a marked strain in thousands of homes on persons 
with neurotic tendencies and unstable constitutions. While the 
proportion of these various persons to the total population may not 
be sufficient greatly to affect morbidity and mortality rates, an up- 
ward trend, at least in morbidity rates, may perhaps be expected 
for 1932 or 1933—and perhaps for several years following. If more 
cases of sickness are not reported, the reason may be the inability 
of poor people to secure medical aid. 


SPECIAL MEASURES AND MAJOR TRENDS 


The Public Health Service received in February an appropriation 
of $2,000,000 for emergency health work in drought-stricken areas. 
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By the end of June, 333 field organizations, including projects cover- 
ing 395 counties, were operating in 16 states within the drought 
areas. At the beginning of 1931 the number of counties with per- 
manent health departments having a full-time health officer had in- 
creased to 557. Aplan was formulated by the Service for the estab- 
lishment of a morbidity reporting area. 

The White House Conference on Child Health and Protection, 
held in 1930, continued its influence through a considerable number 
of state and local conferences in connection with which attempts 
have been made to apply the findings of the Conference to local 
problems. 

The Massachusetts Department of Public Health, aided by a 
grant from the Commonwealth Fund, inaugurated a movement to 
make antipneumococcus serum available to rural areas through se- 
lected hospitals, in an effort to prevent deaths from those types of 
pneumonia which respond to serum treatment. 

The Health Department of New York City received an appropria- 
tion of several million dollars to develop a health district and health 
center plan in an effort to localize health-department activity. A 
grant from the Milbank Memorial Fund was utilized in getting this 
movement under way. 

The American Public Health Association developed an appraisal 
form for rural and county health work based upon an extensive sur- 
vey of some 300 counties. This Association for some years has been 
assisting the United States Chamber of Commerce in conducting 
Inter-Chamber Health Conservation Contests. Awards for the 1930 
contest, in which 246 cities participated, were presented in 1931 
to the following cities: class one, Detroit, Michigan; class two, 
Newark, New Jersey; class three, New Haven, Connecticut; class 
four, Racine, Wisconsin; class five, Alhambra, California; class six, 
Chestertown, Maryland. 

Mental hygiene problems continued to receive a great deal of 
attention. A program of psychiatric education was launched by the 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene with the aid of the Com- 
monwealth Fund, the New York Foundation, and the American 
Foundation for Mental Hygiene. The Bureau of the Census was 
authorized to “annually collect and publish statistics relating to 
crime and to the defective, dependent, and delinquent classes.” Child 
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guidance activities continued to flourish, and attention to mental 
hygiene in teacher-training institutions increased strikingly through- 
out the United States. 

In the field of cancer control, surveys were conducted in Wiscon- 
sin, Colorado, and Oregon, in St. Louis, and in St. Louis County— 
the first comprehensive efforts ever made to evaluate this problem 
as a whole and to make specific recommendations concerning diag- 
nostic and treatment facilities. 

In social hygiene, emphasis was given by the American Social 
Hygiene Association to community organization. The New Orleans 
Social Hygiene Association began effective work. The San Francisco 
Social Hygiene Committee was reorganized, and efforts inaugurated 
in other cities in California. Special attention was also given to the 
prevention of congenital syphilis and to social hygiene work in in- 
dustries. 

The number of physicians in the United States, according to the 
American Medical Association Directory, increased from 152,503 in 
1929 to 156,440 in 1931. Graduates of medical schools increased 
from 4,565 in 1930 to 4,735 in 1931. 

The number of dentists probably increased. Dental organizations 
have shown an increased tendency to conduct research work, both 
in the technical and social phases of dental practice. The American 
Association of Dental Schools was given a grant by the Carnegie 
Corporation for a study of dental education. A committee on dental 
economics of the American Dental Association completed three im- 
portant studies. 

The number of trained nurses in 18 states and the District of 
Columbia increased 78 per cent since 1920, compared with a 7 per 
cent increase for the total population. A nation-wide survey of the 
administration and practice of public-health nurses was inaugurated 
by the National Organization for Public Health Nursing, with the 
aid of a grant from the Commonwealth Fund. 

In the hospital field, a special effort has been made to encourage 
the early diagnosis of cancer. Out-patient departments were en- 
larged. A Congressional act approved in May authorized an ap- 
propriation of over $20,000,000 for additional hospital beds and oth- 
er accommodations for World War veterans, making a total of ap- 
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proximately $37,000,000 appropriated by the 71st Congress for this 
purpose. 

Experiments in organizing medical services were increasingly evi- 
dent during 1931. While the group clinic movement began some 
years ago, in recent years there has been some tendency to expand 
the service to include home care as well as ambulatory and hospital 
care. In California, Louisiana, Arkansas, and Texas experiments 
have been carried on in providing medical services on a monthly 
basis. A few hospitals have offered “hospital insurance,” providing 
hospital care, with certain qualifications, to those paying a regular 
monthly fee. 

The legislatures of 44 states met in 1931 and considered over 3,000 
bills having medical interest. A review of the more important of 
these measures required a publication of some 36 pages, which can- 
not be abstracted here for lack of space. 

The foundations during 1930 (according to a report of the Twen- 
tieth Century Fund made available in October, 1931) provided 
grants for activities in medicine and public health totaling over $18,- 
627,000, constituting about 35 per cent of the total paid out by over 
100 foundations canvassed. The Rockefeller Foundation again gave 
considerably more money to the general field of medicine and public 
health than any other foundation. The Milbank Memorial Fund 
inaugurated a new policy of experimentation in administrative meth- 
ods and research, and continued its support of the diphtheria pre- 
vention campaign of the New York City Department of Health. A 
school for public health nursing for negroes at Hampton Institute 
was established with money provided by the Julius Rosenwald Fund. 
The work of other foundations has already been referred to. 

The volume of biological and chemical research probably in- 
creased during the year, although there were fewer striking results 
than in former years. 

We are witnessing a race between poverty and ignorance on the 
one hand, and militant medical science on the other. Medical sci- 
ence may need reinforcements of money and personnel if improve- 
ment of the people’s health is to continue at the rate of the last 
few years. 
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COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 


LEROY E. BOWMAN 
Secretary, National Community Center Association 
ABSTRACT 


During 1931 the “community” in America was very weak. Due to the continued 
economic crisis, relief resources in many cases have been exhausted and standards of 
living and relief standards lowered. Community relief has come largely from public or 
governmental sources. An “unemployment” psychology prevails, evident in lack of 
unity of purpose, spontaneous leadership, or effective community organization. Inter- 
est has centered around the concept regionalism. Consolidation in rural fields and the 
“situation” approach in urban activities have been emphasized. 


THE COMMUNITY IN AMERICA IS IN FORMATIVE STATE 


Indexes of changes in communal forms would be found in the lists 
of inventions of recent date or the rearrangements of population. 
Tables I and II, prepared by R. D. McKenzie for the Washington 
Round Table on Regionalism, give a statistical picture of one aspect 
of the well-known fact that communal relations are unstable as 
people shift about. 

Two striking bits of evidence indicate that the community in 
America in 1931 was very weak. One was the accounts of racketeer- 
ing. Fred D. Pasley, in Muscling In, estimates the toll of the rack- 
eteer in New York City at $600,000,000; in Chicago, $200,000,000 
(R. I. Randolph, retiring president of the Chicago Association of 
Commerce, puts it at $165,000,000); in Philadelphia, $100,000,000; 
Detroit, $75,000,000; Los Angeles, $50,000,000; Cleveland, $25,000,- 
ooo; Pittsburgh, $25,000,000; and in the nation at $1,119,000,000. 
The second is the lethargy and lack of moral indignation aroused by 
the revelations by a state legislative committee of official “corrup- 
tion” in New York City. The pastor who led a campaign a genera- 
tion ago calls for a crusade, and the newspapers herald every new 
item; but there is every indication that the mass of New York voters 
are still loyal to Tammany. Not only is their psychology that of 
fidelity to their crowd rather than to the new, large, amorphous and 
un-understood community (the city), but there are countless evi- 
dences that individuals and firms of all parties are quite in the habit 
of gaining their ends from governmental authorities by the very same 
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methods that the investigators are denouncing. Instead of corrup- 
tion to be blamed on city government, it would be more accurate to 
call it lack of civic or community loyalty that permeates the metrop- 
olis. This lack in turn is more a matter of social change than of moral 
dereliction. 
1931, A COMMUNAL SETBACK 

The economic crisis in 1930 sapped the community in America: 

relatives, friends, neighbors, ‘‘took in” the unemployed; the corner 


TABLE I* 


POPULATION CONCENTRATION IN A ZONE EXTENDING APPROXIMATELY 50 MILES 
INLAND FROM THE OCEAN AND THE GREAT LAKES, 1900-1930 


: sons Percentage of Total |Increase within Zone Percen of 
Census Year U.S. Population since Preceding Total dncrease 
wi Zone 


in Zone Census 
27,842,288 36.64 5,495,247 42.12 
eee 35,633,796 38.74 7,791,508 48.76 
43,865,221 41.49 8,231,425 59.91 
1930......-.- 55,413,567 45.13 11,548,346 67.67 


* Table is computed on county units, list of which is available on request. 
Nore.—Area of zone, 435,863 square miles, 14.65 per cent of total land area of the United States. 


TABLE II 


PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL POPULATION IN DIFFERENT TERRITORIAL 
_ CLASSIFICATIONS, 1900-1930 


Territory 1900 1910 1920 1930 
Total urban territory...... 40.0 45.8 51 4 56.2 
Cities of 8,000 or more..... 32.9 38.7 43.8 49.1 
Metropolitan zones........ 36.9 40.5 44.0 48.2 


grocery and meat market gave credit; and to meet the much smaller 
but pressing problem of organized relief, public and private agencies 
exceeded previous records. In 1931, however, the community is 
stunned. In vast numbers of cases resources of friends, neighbors, 
and relatives are exhausted. Whole communities, especially those 
dependent on a single industry, can be found in which there were 
none employed; and the towns were altogether unable to meet the 
need. In such a situation the slogan that “each community shall 
provide for its own” obviously does not apply. Hence there are in- 
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stances in which direct state aid has been given, and at least some 
progress made toward a realization that community of interests must 
subsume a larger geographical and social basis than heretofore. 

The hearings before the subcommittee on unemployment relief 
of the Committee on Manufactures of the United States Senate re- 
vealed a conviction among social work leaders that the cities and 
states (in both public and private capacity) are unable to meet the 
crisis and that the federal government must assume some of the re- 
sponsibility for relief. From the testimony before this committee 
and from the relief bulletins of the Department of Statistics of the 
Russell Sage Foundation, it is now clearly established that the public 
agencies are the major part of the community in its charitable func- 
tion, despite the assumptions of some of the leaders in private char- 
itable work. 

The crisis has varied greatly in its severity; some communities 
have not been affected fundamentally, while others have been over- 
whelmed. Particularly distressful has been the lot of the transient 
families in California, Florida, Georgia, Arizona, and New Mexico. 
The beginning of a satisfactory code of treatment was arrived at for 
the migratories in all parts of the country by a Committee on Trans- 
portation of Allied National Agencies representing 834 agencies, and 
the usual tendency of one community merely to pass on the transient 
to the next has been somewhat counteracted. 

Certain standards have been lowered in some communities, and 
in many communities among vast numbers of people standards of 
living have dropped. According to the research bureau of the Wel- 
fare Council in New York City, the montly wage loss is between 
eighty and ninety million dollars and the largest sum given in relief 
for one month was four million dollars; the difference must be ac- 
counted for largely in Joss in standard of living. Figures from the 
Jewish Charities in Chicago show the same ratio. Free clinics and 
free beds in the hospitals are reported full, with more applicants than 
can be cared for. Relief standards have been seriously lowered. Cur- 
tailment of social service functions has occurred in some cities, and 
more drastic measures are in immediate prospect in others. In the 
Cook County Renters Court it is reported there are 250 dispossess 
cases a day. In Brooklyn, New York, there are an average of 100 
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dispossess cases a day in each of eight municipal courts. Search indi- 
cates that the majority of the families involved “double up” with 
other families already in crowded quarters. 

There is, however, little change in the habitual thinking of ordi- 
nary citizens due to the depression. The community has not pulled 
itself together to take care of its own distress, and there has been no 
consideration of the fundamentals of community organization. 
American life has not been ordered by the community thinking for 
itself, and in a crisis that heavily burdens the community it has no 
habits nor instrumentalities of resourceful activity. Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler and others have said there is a comparative lack of na- 
tional leadership; there is almost complete lack of it in communities. 

There are larger groups attending liberal lectures than in previous 
years, but there are no revolts. The “rent strikes” in a very few 
instances have turned out a couple hundred feeble protestors at the 
eviction of a family for non-payment of rent, while many hundred 
of the curious look on. There is a psychology of “unemployment” 
somewhat as there was a “‘war’’ psychology. It consists of effort ex- 
pended in dozens of community organizations for relief. 

Parents’ associations by the thousands are dabbling in relief. 
Teachers are urged to give part of their salaries, and police raise 
funds for the unemployed. Social agencies devoted to more educa- 
tive programs, such as settlements, urban leagues, etc., feel a strong 
pressure to let their chief work go and undertake relief. As a result, 
much amateur work is done and the agencies equipped to do relief 
are not given the support they should have. Pressure in many ways 
is brought on the individual to give to these efforts even when he is 
not able to give. The leaders deny universally any desire to exert 
pressure, but there are many unquestionable proofs that if one does 
not give, his hold on his job may be less secure, or the opinion of the 
neighbors may be marshaled against him, or the political party in 
which he seeks preferment looks more kindly at the generous citizen. 
Even in the crisis, which is a matter of community-wide interest, 
pressures and sanctions have been of a factional or small group na- 
ture. 

The way in which the crisis has been met has been along the same 
general pattern as in previous years, with the exception that an 
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effort by social work leaders has been made to enlist the aid of larger 
governmental units. A study of the reports of visits of district repre- 
sentatives of the American Association of Community Chests and 
Councils to over four hundred communities shows that the commy- 
nity efforts were led by a few more or less socially minded successfy] 
business men and the women of their class. Often the chamber of 
commerce took a leading part, and the other “service clubs” were 
often active. Occasionally, stimulation was very effectively applied 
from the headquarters of the American Association, and in many in- 
stances help and advice of expert kind from that source was given. 
Three characteristics of American community life are very apparent, 
however, in these records: (1) lack of a unity of purpose or common 
understanding among agencies and factions in many communities, 
(2) in scores of instances lack of able lay leadership, (3) in many cases 
failure to engage adequately trained personnel or to make effort to 
ascertain the standards in social work universally agreed upon. The 
chests raised their quota of over $80,000,000; but it must be under- 
stood that only 35 per cent of it is intended for relief, and the com- 
munity chests made no pretense that their funds were to meet the 
total need in the crisis. 


EMPHASES IN COMMUNITY CONCEPTS 


In the discussions of community changes—rural, urban, and rural- 
urban—the greatest interest continued to center around the concept 
of regionalism. In the conferences and writings on rural organiza- 
tion, from many different quarters came a re-emphasis on the theme 
of consolidation of counties, of churches, schools, fire companies, 
hospitals, recreation facilities, libraries, electric service, into larger 
and more effective units. In particular, the Vermont Commission on 
Country Life urged larger local units of all kinds, including consoli- 
dated villages and towns. 

There was special consideration given in more than one field to 
the whole social situation in which the work is being done. Ada 
Sheffield urged the “situation” as the unit of family case study in 
true ‘“‘Gestalt” fashion. The settlements in national conference re- 
dedicated themselves to the attack on social problems, not by appli- 
cation to specific evils as such, but through the strengthening of the 
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whole complex of neighborhood relations. In progressive educational 
circles, thinking swung away somewhat from techniques of teaching 
to integration of all agencies in the neighborhood dealing with the 
child. The studies of Shaw and McKay in Chicago furnished further 
evidence that juvenile delinquency is a reflection of disorganized 
community influences. 
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CITY LIFE* 


NILES CARPENTER 
University of Buffalo 
ABSTRACT 

There has been an increased rate of growth for very large cities and for suburban 
areas of these cities, with decreased rate for cities in general and even positive decreases 
for down-town areas of many cities. Political problems have centered about: the rural- 
urban tension over the question of reapportionment and the minority dominance of 
urban by rural communities; financial and administrative difficulties of certain very 
large cities; control of the increasing criminality in city life. Zoning and housing legisla- 
tion proceeded apace; additional housing projects were sponsored by philanthropic and 
semi-philanthropic agencies. 

Inasmuch as this discussion of social change in city life marks 
the first appearance of a section dealing with such a topic in the se- 
ries of publications on social change, it has seemed best to take into 
account the biennium, 1930-31. Limitations of space preclude more 
than incidental reference to the sociology of city life outside of the 
United States. 

I. POPULATION CHANGES 

The decennium ending April 1, 1930, marked a continuation of 
the steady trend toward urbanization that has been evident in the 
United States since the taking of the first census.? The 1930 census 
showed that there were approximately 69,000,000 out of a total of 
122,700,000, or 56.2 per cent, of the population in the United States 
resident in territories classified as urban. In 1920 the percentage 
was 51.4. The rapidity of the urbanization movement may be in- 
ferred from the fact that as recently as 1880 only 28.6 per cent of 
the population was assigned by the census to urban areas. 

The rate of increase of the urban portions of continental United 
States during the 1920-30 interval was 26.9 per cent, comparing 
with 28.8 per cent for the preceding decade, and 38.8 per cent for 
the decade ending 1910. 

t The material entering into this article has been gathered with the assistance of 


Miss Ida M. Cheplowitz, of the Reference Staff of Grosvenor Library, Buffalo, New 
York. 


2 Unless otherwise noted, statistics entering into this portion of the discussion are 
taken from the Fifteenth Census of the United States (1930), Vol. I, Population, “Number 
and Distribution of Inhabitants,” pp. 7-46, inclusive. 
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Because of the insistence on the part of the census authorities to 
classify, as urban, areas with as few as 2,500 inhabitants, the gross 
population figures for urban communities are not so significant as 
those for larger agglomerations of 100,000 or more. In the year 1930, 
there were in the Unted States 93 such communities, having a total 
population of 36,325,736. In 1920 there were 68 cities of 100,000 or 
more, numbering 27,429,326; while as recently as 1890 there were 
only 28, with a total population of 9,697,960. The percentage of 
increase for this group was 32.4, as compared with 24.9 in 1910-20. 
This increased rate of growth for very large cities, as contrasted 
with the decreased rate of growth for cities in general, is of consider- 
able interest, suggesting, as it does, that the urbanward trend is 
directed toward cities of metropolitan proportions rather than those 
of moderate size. 

The decade just closed has witnessed a significant development 
in connection with population change within the largest cities of 
the country and their adjacent metropolitan areas.’ In the 93 met- 
ropolitan areas having cities of 100,000 or more analyzed by the 
Census Bureau, 30.6 per cent were found to be residing outside the 
city limits.‘ This extra-urban growth has been marked by a rapid 
increase of certain suburban areas, together with a very small rate 
of increase, or even a positive decrease, in the “down-town areas” 
of many cities. Thus, the borough of Manhattan in New York City 
decreased from 2,284,103 to 1,867,312, or 18 per cent, between 1920 
and 1930; whereas the semi-suburban borough of Queens, Long 
Island, increased from 469,042 to 1,079,129, or 130 per cent.5 The 
village of Bronxville in the outskirts of the New York area expanded 
from 579 in 1900 to 3,055 in 1920 and 6,387 in 1930.° Similarly, 
Philadelphia County, Pennsylvania, increased only 7 per cent in the 
decade 1920-30 (1,823,779 in 1920; 1,950,961 in 1930), whereas 
Camden County, New Jersey, which is directly across the Delaware 


3 The Census Bureau classification of a metropolitan area is those areas surround- 
ing the city proper, having a population density of not less than 150 per square mile. 


4 New York Times, October 11, 1931, Sec. I, p. 21. 


5 Niles Carpenter, Sociology of City Life (New York, 1931), p. 134, quoting Fifteenth 
United States Census. 


* 6 New York Times, September 6, 1931, Sec. XI, p. 2. 
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River from Philadelphia, increased by 32.4 per cent in the same 
period (190,508 in 1920; 252,312 in 1930).’ 

A minor feature of the census enumeration, which is of consider- 
able interest for the sociologist, is the fact that for the first time 
the urban population of this country showed an excess of females 
over males. The ratio of males to females for urban areas was 98.1 
males to 100 females, as contrasted with the ratio of 108.3 males 
per 100 females in rural areas.’ In 1920 there was a slight excess of 
males over females in urban areas, although this excess was much 
greater in the rural than urban areas. This excess of females over 
males in urban areas marks the beginning of the end of the distort- 
ing effect on urban population composition of large-scale immigration 
from overseas,’ and the falling into line of American cities in this 
respect with urban populations in general. 


2. THE EMERGENCE OF CERTAIN SOCIOLOGICAL DETERMINANTS 
OF POLITICAL ACTIVITY 

The two-year period ending December 31, 1931, was marked by a 
number of events which, while disparate in significance from most 
points of view, nevertheless possess one common feature when con- 
sidered sociologically. They are all symptomatic of the emergence 
into popular notice of a number of tendencies which have for many 
years been in the background of overt political action. 

A. Urban-rural tension—Conflict and jealousy between urban 
and rural communities is a chronic occurrence in any urbanized 
society. The 1930-31 period served to throw this antagonism into 
high relief in that it forced the Congress of the United States and 
the legislatures of the severai states to consider the question of re- 
apportionment. Inasmuch as such reapportionment would have to 
take cognizance of the shift of population from country to city, and 
therefore automatically swing the balance of power away from rural 
toward urban communities, the question of reapportionment has 
shaped itself into a more or less straight-out fight for political con- 
trol between rural and urban areas. 

7 Fifteenth United States Census (1930), Vol. 1, Population, “Number and Distribution 
of Inhabitants,” pp. 713 and 932. 

8 New York Times, October 20, 1931, p. 15. 


9 Among the foreign-born white in cities there was still a ratio of 111.0 males to 100 
females. 
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In February, 1931, the Congress of the United States passed an 
“automatic reapportionment”’ bill marking the end of a deadlock 
which had extended over more than a decade. Despite the express 
constitutional provision for reapportionment following the decennial 
census enumerations, no reapportionment had been made after the 
1920 census. This failure to reapportion was the first to occur in 130 
years of the republic’s history.” Although a major animating factor 
was the quite human unwillingness of certain Congressmen to de- 
prive themselves of the prospect of re-election by voting for a re- 
apportionment bill which would reduce the representation of a num- 
ber of states, congressional debates and newspaper comment indi- 
cated that there was also an unwillingness on the part of rural 
constituencies to give over their traditional balance of power in 
favor of the urban communities which, since the year 1920, have 
enjoyed a numerical superiority in the population of the United 
States. 

Even more clear cut has been the urban-rural conflict as epito- 
mized in reapportionment struggles in several of the individual 
states, many of which have not to date (February, 1932) reappor- 
tioned federal or state representation for either the 1930 or 1920 
enumerations. In certain states, such as Illinois and New York, 
great metropolitan areas are suffering from real minority domination 
on the part of the rural neighbors. The import of such minority 
domination to city life became obvious during the closing days of 
the year 1930-31, when the rurally dominated legislature cf the 
state of Illinois adjourned without passing financial legislation de- 
signed to save the city of Chicago from the bankruptcy into which 
it appeared to be drifting.” 

B. The narrowing margin of income over expenditure in the financ- 
ing of public services.—The foregoing reference to the financial situa- 
tion in Chicago calls attention to the approach to insolvency of a 
number of cities including two of the three greatest cities in the 


® Science, Vol. LXV (1920), 581; New York Times, February 28, 1931, p. 6, col. 8. 


™ New York Times, December 27, 1931, Sec. III, Part 5, col. 5. The state of Illinois 
has had no general reapportionment since 1901. That is to say, three census periods 
have gone by without any change in representation. Late in 1931, however, some 
slight adjustment was made by assigning the two congressional representatives of the 
state at large to the city of Chicago (Literary Digest, July 11, 1925, p. 14; New York 
Times, November 10, 1931, p. 19). 
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United States. For a number of years the city of Chicago has been 
approaching financial disaster, and in the closing weeks of 1931 it 
seemed about to tumble over the brink. City employees were far 
in arrears on their salaries or were being paid in scrip; some of the 
city’s bonds were in default; and the city administration was being 
forced to consider such desperate measures as the giving of compul- 
sory vacations of one and one-half months to city employees and 
the peddling of tax-anticipation warrants among its citizens.” 

At the close of the year 1931, Philadelphia found itself in similar, 
though by no means so desperate, straits. In November the city had 
to borrow to meet its pay-roll obligations. Three weeks later city 
employees remained unpaid following the inability of the city to 
raise money by a further loan, and payment by scrip had to be re- 
sorted 

While in every instance specific causes are alleged for the financial 
plight of these and other cities—such as political corruption, faulty 
tax administration, and the shrinkage of revenue due to the business 
depression—nevertheless, these circumstances serve at least to call 
attention to the enormous expense involved in securing the goods 
and services necessary to administer the modern city, and they serve 
further to raise the question of whether, even with as good adminis- 
tration as is humanly possible under local self-government, the great 
cities of this and other countries may not have reached a point 
beyond which further expansion is of dubious economic expediency. 

C. The percolation of criminal and semicriminal activities into all 
ranges of city life-——Fully as attention-compelling as the financial 
distress of certain great cities has been the political corruption and 
the rising tide of crime and “racketeering” that have appeared in 
their midst. 

In Chicago a wave of reform amounting to a political revolution 
has proved itself only partially able to cope with the congeries of 
corruption and violence that have been responsible for scores of 
kidnappings, assaults, and murders. In fact, only by calling in the 
federal government to prosecute its “public enemies” for offenses 
only indirectly related to their criminal activities (bootlegging, in- 


12 New York Times, December 4, 1931, p. 15, col. 3. 
3 Ibid., December 16, 1931, p. 1, col. 5; ibid., December 17, 1931, p. 13, col. 1. 
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come-tax violation, and illegal presence of immigrant aliens) has the 
city been able to cope with them.” 

In New York City developments have been less sensational. 
Beginning with a magistrate’s court inquiry early in 1931, the 
investigation has broadened into a legislative inquisition into every 
phase of the administration of New York City.*® Particularly note- 
worthy have been the revelations to the effect that exorbitant law- 
yers’ “fees” have been paid as a matter of course by a transatlantic 
steamship corporation as a means of facilitating the lease of a city- 
owned pier and by a large-scale real estate operator as an aid in 
securing the approval of deviations from municipal building and 
zoning codes. 

Here again, the surface explanations for such governmental break- 
down in these and other cities is “politics” and corruption. Of deeper 
significance, however, is the evidence which such events furnish of 
the extreme difficulty that the modern urban community is experi- 
encing in securing even tolerably effective self-government, of the 
extremes of arbitrary authority which such complicated administra- 
tion and political mechanisms as modern cities must, of necessity, 
intrust to their officials; and also of the reaching-out of criminal and 
semicriminal activity into fields that have traditionally been within 
the domain of legitimate business enterprise. 


3. THE MANAGEMENT OF THE PHYSICAL SETTING OF CITY LIFE, 
THROUGH PLANNING, ZONING, HOUSING PROGRAMS, 
AND SLUM CLEARANCE 

During the biennium 1930-31, zoning and housing legislation has 
proceeded apace. In June, 1931, the federal Secretary of Commerce 
reported that there are forty-seven states besides the District of 
Columbia which had authority to pass zoning legislation. Zoning 
ordinances were reported to have been in operation in 1,000 munici- 
palities in the country, including 9 counties and 47 townships, and 
82 of the 93 cities of the country having a population in excess of 
100,000. 

The 1930-31 biennium witnessed an addition to the number of 

4 Ibid., October 18, 1931, p. 1, col. 3. 8 Ibid., March 25, 1931. 


© Nineteenth Annual Report of Secretary of Commerce (for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1931), pp. xxvi-xxvii. 
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housing projects sponsored by philanthropic and semi-philanthropic 
agencies. In 1931 the Buhl Foundation of Pittsburgh commenced 
construction of a housing unit designed particularly for “white. 
collar” workers of moderate means. The first unit will contain 128 
houses. The completed project will provide for 300 dwellings. The 
Buhl Foundation hopes to secure a net return of about 5 per cent 
on its investment.” 

The year 1931 also witnessed the appearance of the concluding 
volume of the most exhaustive study of urban growth and city and 
regional planning that has yet appeared in this country, namely, 
The Regional Survey of New York and Its Environs, financed by the 
Russell-Sage Foundation. 

In the closing days of the year 1931 there was held in Washington 
a Conference on Home Building and Home Ownership under the 
chairmanship of the president of the United States. Its thirty com- 
mittees, including outstanding authorities in the fields of housing 
and city-planning, conducted researches, and drafted reports in ad- 
vance of this conference; and more than 4,000 individuals attend- 
ed it.” 


4. THE DEVELOPMENT OF SCIENTIFIC TECHNIQUES FOR ANAL- 
YZING AND GUIDING SOCIAL TRENDS IN CITY LIFE 

Late in 1931 the call was issued for another conference of signifi- 
cance to the student of urban sociology, namely, the Fifth Congress 
of the Union Internationale des Villes to be held in London in May, 
1932. 

During the two years 1930-31 university departments of sociology 
and the American Sociological Society have evinced a growing in- 
terest in the city. Examination of the catalogues of 41 colleges and 
universities for the years 1930-31 show that one or more courses 
in urban sociology was offered in 19 of these institutions. 

11C. F. Lewis, ““A Moderate Rental Housing Project in Pittsburgh,” Architectural 
Record, Vol. LXX, No. 4 (October, 1931). 

%8 Copies of the preliminary reports may be obtained by writing to the secretary of 
the president’s Conference on Home Building and Home Ownership, New Commerce 
Building, Washington, D.C. Revised reports and their accompanying appendixes are 
now in process of publication. 

9 The head of the American delegation will be Dr. S. Gulick, 261 Broadway, New 
York City. 
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RURAL LIFE 


BRUCE L. MELVIN 
Research Secretary, Committee on Farm and Village Housing, President’s 
Conference on Home Building and Home Ownership 
ABSTRACT 


The trends in rural ope shifting for the decade 1920-30 became known 
through the publications of the Census Bureau during the year, and two significant 
facts were that rural non-farm population increased greatly within the decade, and 
migration from the cities to the country became larger than the reverse movement 
within the year previous to the taking of the census. During the year 1931, prices for 
farm products declined to exceedingly low levels. In turn, lacking money to spend, the 
farm people resorted to their own initiative in community activities and family life. 
Such self-reliance in community and family affairs indicates One change on 
the part of rural people in that they have turned ‘o rural life for their satisfactions 
rather than continued dependence on the citics. fwo events that indicate trends 
respecting rural life were discussions on rural government at the meeting of the Ameri- 
can Country Life Association and the work of the Committee on Farm and Village 
Housing of the President’s Conference on Home Building and Home Ownership.* 


A treatise on social change in rural life for one year, though neces- 
sarily limited in measurable data, can indicate noticeable trends and 
designate information that has come to light within the year, and 
can record events that have transpired. This paper attempts to 
follow these lines. Emphasis is placed upon social rather than so- 
ciological changes, and only a few sociological interpretations are 
made. 

Population.—Figures on population for 1930 were published by 
the Federal Census Bureau during the year from which the signifi- 
cant population changes for the previous decade could be deducted. 
The total population of the United States increased 16.1 per cent 
from 1920 to 1930. Of the total 122,775,046 population, 56.2 per 
cent was urban and 43.8 per cent rural, in contrast to 51.4 per cent 
and 48.6 per cent, respectively, in 1920. The urban population in- 
creased for the decade ending in 1930, 27 per cent; for 1920 the in- 
crease for the previous decade had been 28.8. In contrast to these 
trends, the rural population increased 4.7 per cent from 1920 to 
1930 and only 3.2 per cent from 1910 to 1920. 

The rural population is composed of two groups—farm and non- 

‘ In writing this article, the author acknowledges obligation for significant facts given, 


both written and verbally, by many members of the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture. 
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farm. According to the last census, 56 per cent of the total rural 
population was farm population and 44 per cent non-farm popula- 
tion. The farm population declined by over 1,200,000 during the dec- 
ade, while the non-farm rural population increased over 3,600,000, 

All evidence indicates that the movement from urban centers to 
the farm continued during the year 1931 as in 1930. Abandoned 
farmhouses in many sections were reoccupied during the year. In 
some sections of the South, families have moved into such homes 
without the knowledge or consent of the owners. In addition to that 
fact, in many cases, they are now (January, 1932) trying to secure 
a mule and a plow to cultivate a small plot of land for food. 

Economics.—Prices for farm land and farm products steadily de- 
clined during the year of 1931. Using the average price for farm 
products for the years from August, 1909, to July, 1914, as an index, 
during 1931 butter and poultry products alone remained above the 
index. Using the average for the period mentioned as too, the 
relative prices received by farmers for a number of farm products for 
December, 1931, were: cotton, 44; corn, 54; oats, 58; wheat, 50; 
potatoes, 66; hogs, 52; cattle, 84; lambs, 51; sheep, 55; eggs, 119; 
butter, 114; wool, 72; horses, 39; and chickens, 122. On the other 
hand, the relative prices of goods the farmers bought remained 
relatively high. Taking 100 as the index for the average prices, 
1910-14, paid by farmers, and comparing their purchase prices, 
the relative cost for December was as follows: food, 116; clothing, 
146; furniture and furnishings, 173; building materials for house, 
154; feed, 91; machinery, 153; fertilizer, 121; building materials other 
than for the house, 143; equipment and supplies, 109; and seed, 176. 
The indices may the better be interpreted if a few specific prices for 
farm products for the United States as of December 15 are quoted. 
These are as follows: wheat, 44.1 cents per bushel; corn, 34.5 cents 
per bushel; cotton, 5.5 cents per pound; hogs, $3.76 per hundred- 
weight; and beef and cattle, $4.38 per hundredweight.? There were 
certain dates upon which these prices may have been somewhat 
lower, but to anyone familiar with the price levels of 1930 the great 
change that has occurred can easily be realized. 


2 U.S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Division of 
Crop and Livestock Estimates: Farm Prices. Average Prices on Farm Products Re- 
ceived by Producers, December 15, 1931, with Comparisons. 
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Groups.—Data cannot be fully secured to show the many changes 
in schools, school attendance, churches and church attendance, and 
other groups. It seems that the consolidation of rural schools has 
largely ceased excepting in special cases. With the rural churches, 
the coming of good roads, automobiles, and the population move- 
ments of the past decades have tended toward rural church disinte- 
gration, particularly respecting the strongly sectarian church, leav- 
ing many localities without organized religious influence. If the 
writer may make a guess, it seems altogether likely that a condition 
of this kind presages a revival of some strong religious movement in 
rural America within the next few years. 

Rural localities turned to their own resources for social and recre- 
ational life during 1931. The lack of money made it impossible for 
the farm population to continue to patronize urban commercialized 
activities as previously, with the result that they have resorted to 
their own efforts for amusement and social life. The home-talent 
play and the neighborhood visiting have increasingly come into 
vogue. The increased dramatic interest has been accompanied by 
greater interest in music. In the Middle West many choruses and 
orchestras were formed and plays presented with the definite objec- 
tive of offsetting the depression complex. 

One manifestation of a movement toward specific community 
organization (though financed from within the community) is the 
planning of the Hartland Area Project in Livingston County, Michi- 
gan. This project seems to have taken definite form during the year, 
though it was under way for some time previous, and is continuing. 
However, “thirty-one tentative activities have been outlined, four 
major ones, besides the original broad school curriculum, are func- 
tioning at the present time—the ministry of music, better health, 
helping teacher service, and character and leadership councils.’’ 

The community cannery has come into prominence in some sec- 
tions. A room was set apart in a number of Tennessee rural high 
schools and used by the women for canning. Assistance was given 
by the home demonstration agents in co-operation with the school. 
The expenses of room upkeep are paid for by the toll system of one 
quart out of a certain number canned. By using the foods thus ac- 


3Tla A. Leonard, “Hartland Plans Ideal Rural Community,” Michigan Farmer, 
October 31, i931. 
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quired by the school, fruit and vegetables have been furnished for 
school lunches. 

Activities—Rural people have apparently taken a stoical attitude 
toward the economic depression and, instead of manifesting strong 
displeasure with conditions as they are, have decided to meet them 
by resorting to their own resources. For example, the Texas farmers 
increased their garden products 45 per cent for 1931 over 1930, 
trebled their canning, and, whereas few farmers formerly grew their 
own meat, approximately 75 per cent came to do so during the year. 
In other states similar efforts have been expended. What has been 
accomplished is well shown by a few facts gleaned from the reports 
of home demonstration agents. The rural women of Arkansas 
canned 40,000,000 quarts of fruits and vegetables, and marketed 
$1,114,802.00 worth of garden, poultry, and dairy products, which 
constituted the surplus above their own family needs. In the same 
state 37,323 families utilized sugar, flour, and feed sacks to make 
299,733 articles of clothing. In the states of Montana and Utah 
homemade soap, hand lotions, and furniture polish are coming into 
use. Women are carding the wool and making comforters, comforter 
bats, rugs, blankets, and sweaters. 

The situation that has evolved during 1931 is shown by the home 
demonstration slogan adopted in California for 1932, which is, 
“Keeping up appearances.” “This applies to the yard, the outside 
of the house, the interior, better food preservation, better table 
service, more care of clothing, and personal appearance.” Quoting 
further from the same source: 

At a state conference in Ohio, October 21 to 23, the discussion of general 
economics took about one-third of the time. One particular thing, however, 
commented on by a great many of the county agents, was the optimism on the 
part of the older people—the belief that everything will come back to normal 
in due time. In the meantime they are economizing just as they did back in 
1893 to 1900. These older people did a great deal to create a spirit of optimism 
among the younger farmers.‘ 

The men on the farm seemed to have come to a realization, as 
never before, that dollars are not an adequate measurement of 
successful rural life; and they, as well as the women, have increasing- 
ly become interested in music, recreation, landscape-planning and 


4 Current Extension Information. Reported by members of the Staff of the Office of 
Co-operative Extension Work, U.S. Department of Agriculture, November, 1931. 
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planting, and in making the home more comfortable and satisfying. 
During the year minor repairs about the houses and yards, the addi- 
tion of inexpensive shrubs and plants, and the making of flower 
boxes were especially noticeable in some sections. 

One is led, in considering social change, to raise a question. Will 
rural life be reorganized, and an amplified and enriched rural culture 
emerge from the hardships of the economic depression? 

Special events—The annual meeting of the American Country 
Life Association, held at Cornell University in August, holds a valu- 
able suggestion concerning social change. The subject around which 
the discussion revolved was rural government. Such a program de- 
notes an interest in a vital problem prevalent in rural life. It con- 
notes a realization that county government is antiquated, being part 
of our social heritage from the pioneer days. Various signs have 
arisen pointing to improvements in rural government—the agitation 
for such is becoming increasingly widespread.$ 

A second event of special importance to rural life was the holding 
of the President’s Conference on Home Building and Home Owner- 
ship, of which one of the largest committees was the Committee on 
Farm and Village Housing. A primary idea motivating the Confer- 
ence was to bring the techniques of science that have been in opera- 
tion in many fields to bear upon housing. The work of the Com- 
mittee on Farm and Village Housing was to analyze the problems of 
rural housing and to direct and stimulate effort toward the solution 
of the problems. It may be that this special work has come at a most 
appropriate time to aid rural people to put new values on the house 
as a place for living. 

Conclusion.—To designate exact changes that occurred in rural 
life during 1931 is quite difficult, and the author feels that state- 
ments on the subject are inevitably unconvincing. Also, the fore- 
going discussion has implied that the changes are psychic as well as 
social. Psychological changes on the part of many individuals can 
find expression in group organizations only with the passage of time. 
It is, then, into the next few years that we must look to see the re- 
sults of the more significant changes, the psychological, that 
occurred in 1931. 


’ Howard P. Jones, “Rural Municipalities of Tomorrow,” Survey Graphic, October, 
1931. 
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THE FAMILY’ 
ERNEST R. GROVES 


University of North Carolina 
ABSTRACT 


The most important influence in American life during 1931 has been the depression, 
It has revealed the strength of the family, multiplied its problems, and led to readjust- 
ment. The educational activities related to marriage and family interests have con- 
tinued to increase. The most important development has been in the field of home 
economics in public schools and colleges. In religious circles divorce, birth control, and 
education for marriage and parenthood have received most interest and discussion. 


DEPRESSION 


The most significant event in the history of the family during the 
last year has been, of course, the prevailing depression. Attention 
was called to the growing unemployment and the increasing need of 
family relief in the report two years ago. It is interesting to note that 
the present economic disturbance was foreshadowed by the experi- 
ence of family welfare societies before its coming was generally de- 
tected. It was a major family problem in 1930, but during the last 
year its significance has been so great as to push everything else per- 
taining to the family far into the background. The recorded ex- 
penditures for direct family relief in sixty-six large cities of the 
United States for the first nine months of 1931 show an increase of 
127 per cent in the money given. This direct relief to families does 
not include all the expenditures to assist the unemployed, but it 
does suggest the economic burden under which the American family 
during the last year has been staggering. 

From all quarters comes the common verdict that the family has 
shown a vitality in meeting its crisis certainly not exceeded by 
government, federal and state, by industry, commerce, or church. 

The following are the chief effects of the depression on family life. 
Families in trouble have been assisted by their relatives and have 
been taken into the more fortunate families. This grouping of fam- 
ilies has not only led to overcrowding and the lowering of standards 
but also, in the case of those recently married, has caused the break- 


* The author wishes to thank his correspondents in various sections and countries 
who have made this composite picture of family experience possible. 
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ing-down of marriages which under normal circumstances prophesied 
success. Many people have lost homes bought on some form of in- 
stalment payment. Pressure has come to some couples without 
children to break up their homes, each to return to the house of his 
or her parents because, on account of the economic need of families 
with children, there has been reluctance to help childless couples. 
There has been during the year a temporary emphasis of the 
economic functions and productive activities of the family which for 
some years past have had a decreasing importance, not only in the 
rural sections where the “‘live-at-home” program has had influence, 
but also in the village and city family where a new interest in careful 
purchasing, inexpensive dieting, canning, dressmaking, and the like, 
reveal the housewife’s effort to do her part in meeting the present 
emergency. There appears to be a lessening of tension between 
parents and youth on account of the greater stability and seriousness 
of the latter as well as the stronger feeling of responsibility of the 
former. There is a growing demand from housekeepers for more 
accurate information, through labels or guides, in household pur- 
chasing, that they may know what to expect in quality; and a 
greater appreciation of counsel that comes from such agencies as the 
Consumers’ Research and home economics departments of state 
colleges and universities. The suggestive type of advertising has had 
less power to affect sales. 

In addition to other adverse influences, family worry and family 
crowding have increased the difficulties of psychopathic person- 
alities. Because of household congestion and economic stress, men- 
tally ill individuals that formerly would have been cared for at home 
or sent to private institutions have been turned over to public 
hospitals already overcrowded. 

The depression has stimulated the demand for efficient, legal- 
ly authorized birth-control information. Unquestionably, by dis- 
couraging motherhood on the part of some, it is tending to lower the 
birth-rate not only temporarily but for some time to come. There 
is a belief, among those close to the problem, that the unemployment 
of young women has added to the menace of prostitution by giving 
it an added economic motive. As to the extent to which young 
women have responded to this, we are at present statistically uncer- 
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tain. In this connection it must also be remembered that the curtail- 
ment of income of some men has meant a lesser expenditure in vice. 
An example of this is the decreased vogue of the night club of the 
large cities. 

EDUCATION 

The family record of the past year, from the point of view of edu- 
cational standing, is an impressive one in spite of the economic de- 
pression. Interest in the conservation of marriage, the training of 
children, and education for family life have continued and along 
some lines increased. Some of the events of interest to students and 
friends of the family are the following: The influence of the White 
House Conference on Child Health and Protection has spread during 
the year. This has been shown by the continuing conferences held 
in various states and the circulation of the reports of the committees 
whose findings have been published. One of the most influential of 
these has been the report on the Child and the Home. An Institute 
for Family Guidance, emphasizing educational preparation, has been 
started under the direction of Dr. Meyer Nimkoff at Louisburg, 
Pennsylvania. The Institute of Family Relations, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Paul Popenoe, Los Angeles, has enlarged its service by 
greater emphasis on its educational activities. The nature of the 
problems presented by its first two thousand clients is revealed by 
Table I. A ten days’ course in education for parenthood and 
marriage was carried on at Pullman, Washington, under the aus- 
pices of the Washington Congress of Parents and Teachers. A series 
of lectures on marriage, open to men and women between the ages 
of eighteen and thirty, was organized for the young people of Cin- 
cinnati by one of the churches of that city and was largely attended. 
A series of conferences held at cities on the Pacific Coast, by repre- 
sentatives of the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America, 
emphasized family and marriage problems. 

There has been no lessening of the emphasis upon social hygiene. 
The variety and spread of such work appears in the recent report 
of Dr. Exner on Sex Education in the Colleges. In spite of necessary 
reorganization of the Family Relations Section of the American 
Social Hygiene Association, on account of the death of Mrs. Spen- 
cer, its program has continued and increased. Family matters from 
the world point of view were emphasized at the International Home 
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and School Conference at Denver. Everywhere there is evidence of 
a disposition to consider the problems of the family as products of our 
modern social situation. 

There is evidence also of the trend toward better organization of 
the educational forces relating to the family. At Boston a Parents’ 
Council has been formed to co-ordinate the activities already in 
process. 

Possibly the most important educational development is appear- 
ing in public-school education, especially in departments of hore 
economics. Under the direction of federal and other national leaders, 
teachers of home economics have been stressing the interests of the 
family, and especially the housekeeping contributions of the home 


TABLE I 

796 
Family maladjustment............... 3904 
194 


in the present economic emergency. Valuable work along this line 
has been stimulated by the Federal Board for Vocational Education. 
One of its undertakings has been an analysis of courses relating to 
the family and its improvement among schools for Negroes, Spanish- 
Americans, and other foreign-born groups. Another extremely im- 
portant contribution under the leadership of this board has been the 
introduction of courses on the family in teacher-training institutions. 
The Board has also encouraged the adding of an individual responsi- 
ble for parent education on state vocational staffs. 

It is interesting that courses for boys in home economics in the 
high schools and for young men in the colleges are increasing and 
are meeting with favorable response. The idea of family counseling 
is most certainly growing. It bids fair to become a recognized pro- 
fessional service. At present it forms a considerable part of the work 
of certain psychiatrists, but it is not exclusively confined to their 
profession. Already there is evidence that the charlatan and pseudo- 
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scientist have discovered the virgin field of this idea of giving advice 
to those vexed by family and marriage problems, and there is the 
greatest need of popularizing the dangers of irresponsible counselors 
in the field of marriage and the family. 

Of no small value is the growing recognition, on the part of those 
who consider marriage problems seriously, that youth’s present 
accidental methods of forming social contacts before marriage, es- 
pecially in the cities, is ineffectual as a mating policy. We are still 
maintaining the program for the getting acquainted of young men 
and women which grew up in the rural and village communities and 
which only in a similar social environment is at present satisfactory. 
One of the methods of lessening the hazards of unwise mating and 
the danger among some of not marrying is the organizing of more 
conscious and selective opportunities for the meeting of like-minded 
unmarried men and women. 


MEETINGS 

In addition to the meetings and conferences already referred to, 
the following need to be recorded in the history of the family for 
1931: The Conference on Home Building and Home Ownership, 
brought about by the leadership of President Hoover. Its reports 
are stimulating interest in one of the lines of family welfare sadly 
neglected in this country. At the conference of the American Home 
Economics Association at Detroit special emphasis was given to 
education for family life, and a new division was formed to be con- 
cerned with the family and its relations. This same interest in the 
family and its problems appeared in other educational organizations 
which met at the same time in Detroit and at other times and places 
throughout the year. In 1931 the First National Conference on 
College Hygiene was held in which sex education for marriage re- 
ceived attention. Another important meeting during the year was 
a special conference of the National Council of Parent Education, 
which was held at Detroit preceding the meeting of the American 
Home Economics Association. 


INTEREST OF RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATIONS 
There has been a marked interest in the problems of marriage 
and the family on the part of church organizations, and relatively 
even more so among individual pastors and priests. It appears that 
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at least twelve theological seminaries are at present giving definite 
courses on the family. One of the major events during the year 1931 
was the amending of Canon 43 of the solemnization of holy matri- 
mony by the general conference of the Protestant Episcopal church 
at Denver. Section 6 provides for the declaring of a marriage already 
annulled or dissolved by civil court null and void by the church 
under certain conditions. In the report of the special commission on 
marriage, divorce, and remarriage, adopted by the general assembly 
of the Presbyterian church, special emphasis is given to a program 
for the education for marriage and for parenthood. A statement on 
the moral aspects of birth control issued during the year by the Com- 
mittee on Marriage and the Home, of the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America, received attention throughout the 
world. This report, given last year, attempting to define the moral 
status of birth control, included a majority and minority statement. 

There has been marked increase of interest in education for 
family life among American Roman Catholics. Dr. Edgar Schmie- 
deler has, during the year, become director of the Family Life Sec- 
tion of the Social Acts Department of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference. He has also provided text material for Roman Catholic 
instructors of college classes and large groups. Family problems and 
education for family life appeared on the program of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, the Catholic Rural Life Conference, 
and the Catholic Conference on Industrial Problems. The National 
Council of Catholic Women during the year has taken a notable 
interest in parenthood education. 


LEGISLATION 


There has been a great deal of legislation passed during the Jast 
year which has indirect relation to the family. These laws have to 
do with the juvenile court, delinquent and dependent children, 
child-placing and child-caring agencies, recreation, unemployment, 
and the like. Doubtless these will receive attention in the section of 
this volume to which they are definitely related. The interests of 
the family are so wide that if all the legislation that concerned it 
indirectly were reported, it would include a great part of both federal 
and state laws. Arkansas liberalized her divorce law, shortening the 
period of required residence to five months. Nevada made divorce 
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easier, and the residence requirement six weeks. A five-day period 
between notice of marriage and the issuance of license, subject to a 
judge’s discretion under certain conditions, was legislated in Colo- 
rado, Idaho, Iowa, Minnesota, Ohio, and Wyoming. California 
authorized the court in divorce proceedings to decide the custody of 
the child according to his best interest. Maryland enacted a pro- 
vision that agreements respecting property rights between husband 
and wife should not be a bar to divorce. Maryland, Texas, Wyo- 
ming, Minnesota, North Carolina, California, Idaho and Massachu- 
setts passed or modified non-support and desertion legislation, gener- 
ally strengthening the law. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


There is a growing interest in the family-wage idea. It is the 
belief of some experienced observers that there has been a marked 
increase in sale of pornographic material during the year, also that 
there is in cities a tendency to divert week-end taxicab parties to 
small neighboring communities in the interest of local prostitution 
and speak-easies. There is belief also, which the author shares, that 
homosexual practices are increasing among men and growing toward 
a major vice. 

The most arresting report from Europe comes from Germany. 
The divorce statistics for 1930 have only now been made public. 
They show a steady increase of divorces, with a total of 40,622 in 
the whole Reich, or 700 more than in 1929 and 2,800 more than in 
1928—the latter figure an increase of 10 per cent. Marriages that 
had lasted ten years or more made up the lion’s share of the 1930 
figures, and those of fifteen years’ duration and more increased over 
10 per cent above the 1929 figures. The year 1931 was marked by a 
determined effort of the Socialist and Communist members of the 
penal committee of the Reichstag to report favorably a provision 
placing concubinage on the same footing as marriage. The proposal 
was defeated only by 14 to 12 votes, the supporters of marriage being 
the members of the National Socialist (Hitler), German National, 
Landvolk (agrarian), and German People’s parties. 

The author regrets the necessity of recording the death of Anna E. 
Richardson, of Washington, leader in the field of home economics, 
who made a country-wide contribution to parenthood education. 
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THE CHILD 


GRACE ABBOTT 
Chief, United States Children’s Bureau, Washington 


ABSTRACT 


Census figures for 1930 made public in 1931 indicated a stationary birth-rate, and a 
decreased infant mortality rate, but reports from various sources gathered in 1931 
seemed to indicate that the depression was beginning to show on the physical condition 
of children and that a considerable increase in malnutrition in school children was be- 
coming evident. The largest number of child-welfare measures in recent years was in- 
troduced in the 44 state legislatures which met in 1931, but the economic and financial 
policy resulted in tabling many measures entailing increased expenditures. “Back to 
School” and ‘‘Stay in School” campaigns were organized during the year to keep chil- 
dren from leaving school for work and train them for increased usefulness. 


VITAL STATISTICS 


The latest figures of the United States Bureau of the Census are 
for 1930. The birth-rate for 1930 was 18.9. Table I shows the trend 
for 1921-30. The infant mortality rate, for 1930 was 64, lowest 
since establishment of the birth-registration area. 


TABLE I 


BrirTH-RATE FOR EXPANDING REGISTRATION AREA OF THE 
UNITED STATES, 1921-30 


Births Births 

Year per 1,000 Year per 1,000 
Population Population 

22.3 20.6 
21.5 18.9 


Figures for 1930 are not available in regard to causes of infant 
deaths. Table II shows the trend of infant mortality for different 
causes from 1921 to 1929 in states in the registration area during 
that period. The greatest decline is in deaths from gastro-intestinal 
diseases, presumably due to promotion of better methods and knowl- 
edge of infant feeding. 

Maternal mortality has not declined at the same rate as infant 
mortality. The maternal death-rate for 1930 is not yet known. The 
rate for 1929 was 70 per 10,000 live births. In states in the area 
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from 1921 to 1929 rates declined from 67.3 to 63.7. Table III shows 
the trend in maternal mortality from different causes. 


OFFICIAL STUDIES OF MATERNAL AND CHILD HEALTH 
Studies of maternal and child health made by the Federal Chil- 
dren’s Bureau neared completion in 1931. Some preliminary find- 
ings were made available. The study of maternal mortality in 15 


TABLE II* 


INFANT MorTALity RATES (DEATHS UNDER ONE YEAR PER 1,000 LIVE Brrtus), 
BY SPECIFIED GROUPS OF CAUSES, IN THE UNITED STATES BIRTH-REGISTRATION 
AREA OF 1921,f EXCLUSIVE OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 1921-29 


Cause of Death 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | r929 

Natal and prenatal causesf........... 360/35 .9]35 6/35 5133 -9133.5 
Gastro-intestinal diseases§........... 8.0} 7.9] 7.4 
Epidemic and communicable diseasestt} 4.6) 4.0] 5.4] 4.4] 3.7| 5.0] 3.5] 3.6] 3.5 
0.9] 1.0] 1.0} 1.0} 1.1] 0.9] 0.9] 0.9 
8.3] 5.9] 5.8] 5.7] 5.9] 5-7] 5-3] 5-4] 5.3 
Unknown or ill-defined diseases....... 2.6| 2.5] 2.4] 2.3] 2.4] 2.3] 2.4] 2.4 


* Source: United States Bureau of the Census. 


t Including California, Connecticut, Delaware, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, North 
Carolina, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, Washington, Wisconsin, 
and the District of Columbia. These are the states that were in the birth-registration area every year from 
Ig2t to 1929. 


t Includes premature birth, congenital debility, injuries at birth, other diseases of early infancy, con- 
genital malformations, syphilis, tetanus. 


§ Includes diseases of stomach, diarrhea and enteritis, dysentery. 
** Includes bronchitis, bronchopneumonia, pneumonia, influenza. 


tt Includes measles, scarlet fever, whooping cough, diphtheria, erysipelas, meningococcus meningitis, 
tuberculosis of the respiratory system, tuberculosis of meninges, other forms of tuberculosis. 
tt Includes convulsions and other causes of death. 


states, covering 7,537 deaths, furnished corroborative evidence of 
the known fact that deaths from puerperal albuminuria and con- 
vulsions may be reduced by good prenatal care. 

A study of neonatal mortality and morbidity undertaken by the 
Children’s Bureau in co-operation with the pediatrics department of 
the Yale University School of Medicine and the New Haven Hospi- 
tal continued during the past year, with analysis of records of 1,001 
births and follow-up examinations of as many infants as could be 
found. The figures of this study bear out the generally recognized 
fact that prematurity is the largest single cause of neonatal deaths. 
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MATERNITY AND INFANCY LEGISLATION IN CONGRESS 


Efforts to secure renewal of legislation providing for federal and 
state co-operation in the promotion of the welfare and hygiene of 
maternity and infancy were continued. The original Sheppard- 
Towner Act expired in June, 1929, and several bills were introduced 
in the Seventy-first Congress to renew federal and state co-operation. 
The Senate bill (S. 255), after being amended, passed the Senate 
January 10, 1931, by a vote of 56 to 10. The House substituted for 
the Senate bill H.R. 12995 which, with amendments, passed the 


TABLE III* 


MATERNAL Mortatity RATES (DEATHS FROM PUERPERAL CAUSES PER 10,000 LIVE 
BrrtHs), BY CAUSE OF DEATH, IN THE UNITED STATES BirRTH-REGISTRATION 
AREA AS OF 1921, EXCLUSIVE OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 1921-29 


Cause of Death 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 

Accidents of pregnancy.............. 5.7| 6.5] 6.8] 6.0] 5.9] 7.0} 5.9] 6.9] 6.6 
Puerperal hemorrhage................ 7.2| 6.5] 6.6) 6.6] 6.6) 7.0} 6.9] 7.0) 7.2 
Other accidents of labor............. 6.7| 7.6) 7.6] 6.7] 7.1| 7.5] 7.0] 7.8] 6.7 
Puerperal septicemia ................ 27.1123 
Puerperal albuminuria and convulsions. |17.4|17.8|16.1/17.0/17.1|16.2|15.1|15.8|15.0 
3.2] 3.4] 3.6) 3.8] 3.5] 3.3] 3.4] 3.3] 3.2 


* Source: United States Bureau of the Census. 


t Including California, Connecticut, Delaware, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, North 
Carolina, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, Washington, Wisconsin, 
and the District of Columbia. These are all the states that were in the birth-registration area every year 
from 1921 to 1929. 


House on February 27, reaching the Senate in the closing days of 
the session. The conference report on this bill was before the Senate 
as privileged business when Congress adjourned. There was, thus, 
in both houses a substantial majority in favor of these bills. Early 
after the convening of the Seventy-second Congress, similar bills 
were favorably reported in both House and Senate (H.R. 7525 and 
S. 572). 
JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 

Sensational statements are made regarding juvenile delinquency 
in this country. Until recently no official statistics were available. 
Since 1927, however, the Children’s Bureau has secured the co- 
operation of an increasing number of juvenile courts for uniform 
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reporting of delinquency statistics. While the annual reports point 
out that the delinquency which comes to the attention of the courts 
may be only a small amount of the total in any community, and 
may not be a reliable index of the actual delinquency situation, they 
have, nevertheless, provided information fairly representative for 
the United States regarding the nature of the problems dealt with 
by the juvenile courts, the sex, ages, and social characteristics of the 
children, and the types of treatment. 

Cases of fourteen- and fifteen-year-old children constitute the 
largest group in courts of each age jurisdiction under eighteen years, 
Offenses of boys and girls differ. Stealing or attempted stealing, and 
acts of carelessness or mischief, predominate in boys’ cases, whereas 
running away, ungovernable or beyond parental control, and sex 
offense predominate in girls’ cases. Table IV shows juvenile delin- 
quency rates, in certain localities from which comparable reports 
have been obtained by the Children’s Bureau for a four-year period. 

A serious delinquency problem is presented by juveniles violating 
federal laws. The Attorney General has requested the assistance of 
the Children’s Bureau in developing plans for state and federal co- 
operation in dealing with these young people. The Department of 
Justice and the Children’s Bureau have assigned personnel to work 
on this problem. 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND CHILD WELFARE 


The experience of past periods of depression indicates that chil- 
dren suffer permanent losses as a result of industrial depression. 
Evidence is at hand that 1931 will be no exception. Reports from 
many parts of the country where local relief has been inadequate 
during the winter of 1930 tell of the suffering of children. According 
to reports of a nation-wide survey among public health nursing 
agencies received by the National Organization for Public Health 
Nursing, ‘‘two years of financial depression and unemployment have 
taken their toll in undernourishment of children and young moth- 
ers.” At a health center in New York City where the percentage of 
undernourished children has been carefully determined for three 
years, malnutrition was found to have increased from 18 to 60 per 
cent since 1928. In Pennsylvania, fairly complete data of fall schoo: 
inspection among children indicated a state-wide increase of mal- 
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TABLE IV 


TotaL PopuULATION ACCORDING TO THE 1930 CENSUS AND DELINQUENCY RATE FOR 
Boys AND GIRLS PER 1,000 ESTIMATED POPULATION OF JUVENILE-CouRT AGE* OF 
THE SAME SEX AND COLOR FOR 1930 AND THE PERIOD 1927-29 FOR SPECIFIED COURTS 
REPORTING TO THE CHILDREN’S BUREAU EAcu YEAR OF THE PERIOD 1927-30.t 


DELINQUENCY RATE 


POPULATION 
Court AND CoLor oF CHILD AccorDING Boys Girls 
TO 1930 
CENsUS 
1930 |1927-29| 1930 | 1927-20 

Connecticut: Bridgeport.............. 146,716 28 27 5 5 

District of Columbia................. 486 , 869 41 43 6 8 

Indiana: 

261,310 II 7 5 

422,666 15 17 8 8 

Minnesota: 

COUNTY... 517,785 16 17 4 4 

286,721 14 10 3 3 

New Jersey: 

690, 730 23 21 4 4 

187,143 21 16 I I 

New York: 

573,076 18 16 2 I 

Erie County (exclusive of Buffalo)... . 189,332 10 10 I I 

6,930,446 12 II 2 2 

Westchester County................ 520,047 be) 17 2 3 

Ohio: 

Hamilton County.................. 589,356 25 22 II t 
68 66 38 t 

236,142 49 47 II II 

Pennsylvania: 

Montgomery County............... 265,804 4 2 § t 
3 2 § t 

Philadelphia (city)................. 1,950,961 34 30 5 

Virginia: Norfolk (city)............... 129,710 47 47 10 II 

Washington: Pierce County........... 163,842 8 6 2 2 


* The ages of jurisdiction over delinquent children in the states in which the eighteen courts are located 
are as follows: under sixteen years in Connecticut, New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania; under seven- 


teen years in the District of Columbia; under eighteen years in Minnesota, Ohio, Virginia, an 


and under sixteen for boys and under eighteen for girls in Indiana. 


t Includes courts serving cities or counties having 100,000 or more population in 1930 reporting each 
year of the period 1927-30. Color is shown for courts serving cities or counties of this size having at least 


10,000, Or Io per cent, colored population. 
t Girls not reported in 1927 and 1928. 
§ Less than 1 per 1,000. 


d Washington; 


|| Color not reported in 1927 and 1928. 
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nutrition varying from 10 to 15 per cent over 1930. In some of the 
coal-mining districts studied by the Children’s Bureau in 1931 it was 
the opinion of physicians and nurses working in the schools that the 
percentage of undernourishment among children in 1931 had in- 
creased. 

Family relief expenditures reported to the Children’s Bureau by 
65 large cities in 1931 increased 327 per cent during the past three 
years. The amount spent was $46,200,000 in 1931 as compared with 
$22,900,000 in 1930 and $10,800,00 in 1929. Most of this money 
came from public funds and did not include pensions to the aged, 
veterans’ relief, or allowances for mothers’ aid. 

A survey undertaken in 1931 by the Children’s Bureau on the 
extent of public aid to dependent children in the United States under 
mothers’ aid, or mothers’ pensions, indicated that in some counties 
inability to collect taxes caused a decrease in the number of families 
aided or in the amount of aid and even discontinuance of such relief 
during the year. 

Past studies of unemployment and child welfare have shown the 
tragic paradox of children leaving school for work. The same thing 
is happening in this depression. In September and October of 1931, 
5,549 boys and girls of fourteen and fifteen years took out first 
working papers in New York City alone. In Philadelphia the cor- 
responding number for September was 1,182. “Back to School” and 
“Stay in School’? campaigns have been undertaken to combat this 
situation. Census statistics of school attendance show that over 
1,300,000 boys and girls of school age, seven to fifteen, inclusive, 
were not enrolled in any school during the year 1929-30 and that 
nearly 2,000,000 boys and girls of sixteen and seventeen had already 
severed school connections. The President’s Organization on Un- 
employment Relief is urging that every advantage be taken of this 
period of industrial depression to encourage preparation for future 
usefulness by keeping children in school and providing adequate 
facilities for them. 

The amount of child labor decreased in the decade 1920-30 but 
is still far too large. Recently published Census Bureau figures indi- 
cate that, in 1930, 1 out of every 12 children between the ages of 
ten and fifteen were employed in the 33 states and the District of 
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Columbia for which figures are available. Of boys and girls fourteen 
and fifteen years of age, 1 out of 7, and of the sixteen- and seventeen- 
year-olds, 1 out of 3, was employed in that year. 


CHILD WELFARE LEGISLATION IN 1931 


Legislative sessions were held in 44 states in 1931. Owing prob- 
ably to the stimulus of the White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection, the number of child-welfare measures proposed was 
much greater than in recent years; but in some states this impetus 
was checked by an economic and financial policy that resulted in 
tabling all matters entailing increased expenditures or appropria- 
tions for new items. 

The proposed child-labor amendment to the federal Constitution 
was considered by the legislatures of eight states and ratified by 
Colorado. Several states passed emergency legislation to meet in- 
creasing need for public relief. Laws relating to public aid to children 
in their own homes were enacted in 12 states. New Mexico and 
Alabama, two of the four states without such laws, passed acts 
authorizing aid from county funds for dependent children in their 
own homes. Maryland and Utah revised their state juvenile court 
acts, and Maine enacted a law making special provision for dealing 
with juvenile delinquents. State child-welfare commissions were ac- 
tive in 1931 in 8 states, and new commissions were created by legis- 
lative act in Alaska, Connecticut, and Oregon. 


WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE FOLLOW-UP 


The activities resulting from the Third White House Conference 
on Child Care and Protection, held in 1930, continued throughout 
the year. Indiana was the first of several states to have a White 
House follow-up conference, and in some instances plans have been 
made for county follow-up conferences. 
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WOMEN 
CHASE GOING WOODHOUSE 


Institute of Women’s Professional Relations, Greensboro, North Carolina 
ABSTRACT 


During the past year attention has centered on the economic situation. In April, 
1930, 4.7 per cent of the women in gainful occupations were unemployed. These women 
have heavy financial and family responsibilities. In the professional and semi-profes- 
sional occupations, 2.5 per cent of the women were unemployed. Those in manufactur- 
ing, commerce, and transportation were most affected. 

Opposition to the employment of married women has been evident. 

Legislation has been on relatively minor points, and there have been few women 
elected or appointed to important offices. 


During the past year attention has centered upon the economic 
situation. As far as unemployment figures are available, they indi- 
cate that the present depression has affected women more rigorously 
than has any previous crisis. With the increasing number in indus- 
try and with somewhat more diversified fields of employment, this 
was to be expected. 

In April, 1930, the census of unemployment showed nearly one- 
twentieth (about 4.7 per cent) of the women in gainful occupations 
in the United States without work. Their financial responsibilities 
are indicated by the fact that nearly one-tenth of them were heads 
of families; and another one-fifth were classed as lodgers and thus, 
no doubt, forced to rely chiefly on their own resources. 

About 10 per cent of the entire number in certain of the food and 
textile industries were out of work, as were over 7 per cent in cloth- 
ing manufacturing, and between 4 and 5 per cent in certain iron and 
steel industries and in printing, publishing, and engraving. 

Surveys in various cities indicate the same trends. In Baltimore 
a house-to-house canvass in February or March in 1928, 1929, and 
1930 showed that the proportion of women unemployed had in- 
creased at each date and in 1930 had reached 15.3 per cent. 

The federal figures for 1930 show nearly 43,000 women in the pro- 
fessional and semi-professional occupations unemployed, 2.5 per 
cent of all the women in that class. Women in the fields of recreation 
and amusement were especially hard hit, almost 8,000 of them, or 
more than 6 per cent, being unemployed. 
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The American Woman’s Association in February, 1931, made a 
detailed survey’ of unemployment among its members. This group 
represents the highly trained woman well placed in business and the 
professions in and around New York City. In February, 1931, 6.2 
per cent were unemployed. In manufacturing, commerce, and trans- 
portation the proportion of unemployed was between 11.5 and 14.3 
per cent, while in non-commercial occupations it ranged from 0.0 
to 4.2 per cent. Those vocations serving primary needs, such as 
food and shelter, and those considered indispensable to the commun- 
ity’s welfare and for which public funds are appropriated or endow- 
ments provided, offer security to the trained woman in hard times. 

Of every ten unemployed women, four were unable to find any 
tide-over job, three found employment lasting three months or less, 
and three secured employment of longer duration. 

There was relatively more unemployment in this group among 
women under thirty-five years of age than among the more mature, 
until forty-five was reached, when the proportion unemployed in- 
creased. 

Unemployment was higher among the women with smaller earn- 
ings, and decreased as salary increased up to $7,000. Women who 
had earned more than that amount suffered most from unemploy- 
ment. It should be noted that for the entire group of 1,937 women 
the median earnings were $3,030, while 10 per cent of the group 
reported earnings of over $5,000. This indicates the unusual level 
of success attained by these women. 

It is to be regretted that no organization of highly trained men 
comparable to the American Woman’s Association has surveyed the 
situation among its memberships. 

Space does not permit a detailed comparison of unemployment 
among men and women. The 1930 census figures showed that, of 
just over 38 million men and not quite 11 million women ordinarily 
employed, two and a half million men and 370,000 women were 
unemployed and wanting work. The difference in occupational dis- 
tribution would largely explain the relatively smaller amount of un- 
employment among the women. 


The Trained Woman and the Economic Crisis (New York: American Woman’s 
Association, 1931). 
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Perhaps the women who have been most singled out for discussion 
in relation to the economic crisis are the married women who are 
working outside of their homes. Their numbers have increased from 
census to census; but, as yet, there is little understanding of their 
need or right to work. 

It is not necessary to repeat here the list of bulletins of the 
Woman’s Bureau in which evidence has been piled on evidence to 
show that these women are working because of economic necessity, 
The same story is told by the Children’s Bureau.’ 

In the industrial sections of Philadelphia included in this survey, 
21 per cent of the white mothers with husbands and one or more 
children under sixteen years of age living at home were gainfully 
employed in 1928, as compared with 14 per cent of the same type of 
married woman gainfully employed in 1918-19. The findings show, 
without qualification, that the women were working to obtain sheer 
necessities for their families. 

The attack on the married woman gainfully employed has been 
made in the name of protecting the family or of giving work to 
those who need it, the assumption being that the married woman is 
adequately cared for and that her earnings go for luxuries while 
her home is neglected. Facts as noted above for the woman in indus- 
try and available elsewhere for women in business and the profes- 
sions have not been considered, nor has the uniqueness of solving 
unemployment by discharging one group to make room for another 
caused much comment. Nor has it been explained how the elimina- 
tion of the purchasing power of one group, forcing them to dispense 
with the services of domestic helpers, laundries, etc., can balance 
production and purchasing power. 

Evidences of the attitude toward the employed married woman 
are too numerous to list. One of the most spectacular was the decree 
of the mayor of Syracuse dismissing all married women in the city’s 
employ who had husbands earning, and recommending the abolish- 
ment of civil service positions from which the married women en- 
cumbrants refused to resign. 

In Seattle, Washington, a proposed amendment to the city’s 


2 Children of Working Mothers in Philadelphia, Part I, “The Working Mothers,” 
Bureau Publication No. 204 (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1931). 
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charter would prohibit married women on the city pay-roll. During 
the past sessions several state legislatures, including North Carolina, 
Connecticut, California, and Wisconsin, heard proposals to dismiss 
all married women whose husbands were earning a given amount— 
$100 a month was the North Carolina suggestion. In Nebraska a 
pill was introduced to bar married women from teaching in the 
public schools of the state if the combined income of husband and 
wife were in excess of $2,000 a year. In the House of Representa- 
tives during the reading of the Agriculture Appropriations Bill for 
1933 an amendment was offered that “no part of the money ap- 
propriated . . . . pay the salary of the dependent wife of any Federal 
employee who receives an annual salary in excess of $2,500.”” None 
of these amendments and proposals has become law, but their 
recurrence over the country is worth noting. 

The North Dakota State Board of Administration which controls 
the state educational institutions has ruled that after September 1, 
1931, no married woman shall be employed on faculties of state edu- 
cational institutions, including the University, State Agricultural 
College, and state normal schools. 

Numerous local school boards have adopted this same policy, 
and only in those states where there is a state tenure-of-office act 
may a teacher in most communities marry and have any security in 
her position. 

Two interesting findings concerning the employed married woman 
must be noted. The Bureau of Efficiency of the County of Los 
Angeles, California, referring to a proposal that married women 
whose husbands are earning in excess of $150 a month be requested 
to resign or take an indefinite leave of absence, recommended that, 
in view of the state constitution, in making new appointments “‘if 
the candidate is a man and his wife is working, either in the county 
service or elsewhere, this fact should be considered, as well as the 
case of a woman whose husband is similarly employed.”’ 

Again in December, 1931, the Maryland State Department of 
Education ruled that a woman teacher in the public schools of the 
state could not be dismissed from her position on account of mar- 
riage. This ruling also declared that a clause in a teacher’s contract 
reading: ‘‘If a female teacher marries in any school year she will be 
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expected to resign at the close of the school year’’ was in conflict 
with the state school law which provides no ground for discrimina- 
tion on account of sex. Nor does it differentiate between married 
and single teachers. 

The women teachers in public schools have some legal protection 
in certain states if they marry in service; but in the matter of new 
appointments, they are often barred from their profession. Private 
schools and colleges are more liberal. Barnard College, for example, 
has just announced a system of maternity leave with pay. 

Illustrations of dismissal of their married women employees by 
railroads and large corporations cannot be cited here, but many 
might be given. The point which involves many queries is the ques- 
tioning of these women on their family income and the decision by 
the employer, based on the size of the family income, as to whether 
or not a certain member of a family group may earn. While, of 
course, it is not equitable for one group to be in comfort while 
another group starves, it seems difficult to make an argument in 
equity for the dismissal of married women, usually on small pay, 
when inherited wealth and unearned increment is untouched. 

The married woman, as the newest recruit to wage-earning, is in 
an unfavorable situation. Not only in industry is her position un- 
certain and is she forced to take the lowest paid work, but among 
business and professional women her earnings are lower than are 
those of the single women. Whether this is due to lack of oppor- 
tunity, pressure of public opinion, or inherent weakness in her situa- 
tion can only be decided after much more evidence is accumulated. 

In 1930, 76.2 per cent of the male population ten years old and 
over and 22.1 per cent of the female population were gainfully em- 
ployed. In 1920 the corresponding figures were 78.2 per cent of the 
male population and 21.1 per cent of the female population. 

Among the women gainfully employed, 29.2 per cent were in 
domestic and personal service, 22.4 per cent in manufacturing and 
mechanical industries, 16.4 per cent in professional service, mainly 
in teaching, 15.9 per cent in trade, and 8.5 per cent in agriculture. 
Since there has been some change in the classification used, close 


3 See for example, After College—What? (Greensboro, North Carolina: Institute of 
Women’s Professional Relations, 1931), a study of the work of 6,665 college women. 
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comparisons with 1920 may not be made until further figures are 
available. 

In 1931, legislatures met in all but four states, and many bills 
directly affecting working women were considered. 

North Carolina replaced its old hour law with one applying only 
to women, continuing the eleven-hour daily provision but reducing 
weekly hours to a maximum of fifty-five. Louisiana reduced 
women’s hours to nine a day and fifty-four a week. 

In New York an amendment to the overtime provision of the law 
relating to women’s hours of work in mercantile establishments 
assures better means of enforcement, reduces amount of overtime 
allowed, and provides flexibility for the merchants. 

Two orders having the force of law and affecting women in the 
motion-picture industry were issued by the California Industrial 
Welfare Commission. One provides a basic eight-hour day for 
“extras” (those who receive a wage of $15 or less a day, $65 or less a 
week) with regulation of pay for overtime allowed in case of emer- 
gency up to sixteen hours; and the other, a basic eight-hour day, 
six-day, forty-eight-hour week for all other women employed in the 
motion-picture industry who are receiving $40 a week or less. 

In Congress two bills which have been introduced interest the 
women’s organizations—the Connery Bill, which would make it ille- 
gal to transport goods manufactured by women from one state into 
another state which has more restrictive laws for women in industry; 
and H. R. 5869, which has been referred to the Committee on Im- 
migration and Naturalization, to exempt from the quota husbands 
of American citizens. 

The Supreme Court of Illinois held unconstitutional a referendum 
vote of last year which established jury service for women. On Jan- 
uary II, 1932, the United States Supreme Court refused to review 
the decree in the case of Massachusetts vs. Welosky. Genevieve 
Welosky appealed from a conviction for possessing liquor illegally 
on the grounds that women were excluded from the jury list from 
which her jury was drawn, women being denied jury service in 
Massachusetts. The case was pressed by certain organizations on 
the ground that, had the Welosky appeal been won, jury service for 
women would have been secured in every state. 
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Being an off-year for elections, little is reported for women in 
office. Mrs. Hattie W. Caraway, widow of the Senator from Ar- 
kansas, was given an interim appointment by the governor and 
then elected to fill her husband’s unexpired term. 

Mrs. Norton, New Jersey, is the first woman to become chairman 
of a committee of the House of Representatives. This being the 
District committee, she likewise becomes the first woman “mayor 
of Washington, D.C.” 

The appointment of President Mary E. Woolley as an American 
delegate to the World Disarmament Conference at Geneva was 
widely applauded. 

Of the books on women, perhaps three might stand out above the 
others in interest. In On Understanding Women,‘ Mary Beard has 
written a history of civilization from the point of view of the oft- 
forgotten fact that women have been present throughout the ages. 

Schmalhausen and Calverton’ have edited a brilliant series of 
essays tied together by a general philosophy to the effect that social 
environment and tradition must be changed before it is possible to 
judge what women can do. 

Recently psychiatry has been influenced by the work of women, 
such as Dr. Olga Knopf, author of The Art of Being a Woman’ 
She has some extremely practical points to make against the preva- 
lent conception that sexual maladjustment is the one great original 
cause of disharmony between men and women. Her discussion of 
the development of inferiority in little girls if absorbed by child- 
study groups might work a revolution in the attitude of women of 
the next generation toward their réle in life and form the basis for 
a new philosophy of feminism. 


4 New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1931. 
5 Woman’s Coming of Age: A symposium (New York: Horace Liveright, Inc., 1931). 
6 Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1931. 
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CRIME 
CLARK TIBBITTS 
University of Chicago 

ABSTRACT 


This article calls attention to the efforts under way for the improvement of criminal 
statistics. It reviews the major aspects of the es in housing and treatment of 
prisoners, especially in New York State and in the federal prisons. Attention is called 
to the appearance of training schools for prison officials and police workers, to major re- 
searches in progress or just completed, publications of the year, and miscellaneous items 
of interest. 


STATISTICS OF CRIME 

The statistics compiled by various federal bureaus enforcing crimi- 
nal justice are so deficient and incomparable as to render impossible 
the answering of a single important question about crime. So said 
the investigators of ‘Criminal Statistics’’* for the National Commit- 
tee on Law Observance and Enforcement, and added that most re- 
ports of state and municipal agencies are so lacking in comparability 
as to be unworthy of collection for unified presentation, and, further, 
that large elements of local crime statistics are not reported on a 
basis that insures accuracy. These statements, however, merely sum- 
marize the opinions of many investigators who feel that statistics of 
crimes reported, of arrests, court dispositions, probation, commit- 
ments, volume of different types of crime, and cost of crime are of 
little value because of the lack of uniformity in definitions of crime, 
because of the close relation between police work and politics, be- 
cause of the lack of comparability among categories employed in re- 
porting, because of varying police policies, and because of the ab- 
sence of centralized reporting. 

Centralized reporting.—Recent years, however, have witnessed sev- 
eral attempts to inaugurate policies of collecting data that will pro- 
vide complete, comparable, and useful materials. Among the first 
of these was the widely hailed Uniform Crime Report of known of- 
fenses in cities and other population units. The growth of the regis- 
tration area has been rapid. Between March, 1930, and December, 
1931, the number of reporting cities of more than 10,000 population 


* Report No. 3, prepared by Sam B. Warner and Morris Ploscowe. 
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increased from 394 to 770. The increase in the ratio of the popula- 
tion represented to the total population of the cities in the group 
(58,340,000) increase from 46 to 80 per cent. Additional smaller 
cities bring the population of the registration area to 51,000,000, 

Considerable criticism has been directed against these summaries 
on the basis that they do not always represent complete reporting 
and that their publication by a government agency implies a degree 
of accuracy that does not exist. Notwithstanding this criticism, the 
reports have indicated the value of uniform classification ; and during 
the year a committee representing official and private groups inter- 
ested in criminal statistics was organized to plan a uniform classifica- 
tion for use in penal, judicial, and police statistics. 

Congress’ recent authorization of the annual collection of statistics 
of the inmates of prisons and reformatories has enabled the Bureau 
of the Census to place this activity on a permanent basis. Shortly 
after the authorization the director of the Census called a conference 
of twenty-five specialists to discuss the scope of the program. An ad- 
visory committee to the Census was appointed, and Thorsten Sellin 
became consultant for criminal statistics. 

The reports on the statistics of federal prisoners, issued by the 
new Bureau of Prisons, have been broadened to include an analysis 
of federal prisoners in jails. The first of these reports appeared in 
1931 for the year 1929-30, classifying the prisoners by offense, age, 
sex, and nativity. 

Recommendations for improvement.—Looking toward the improve- 
ment of criminal statistics, Warner and Plascowe recommended to 
the Wickersham Commission: (1) that the Bureau of the Census 
assist the states in setting up machinery for annual crime-reporting; 
(2) that the Bureau of the Census publish the reports of the states 
attaining an established standard of completeness; (3) that national 
crime statistics should be reported by one Bureau, preferably the 
Census; (4) that the federal government should not attempt to ob- 
tain statistics of offenses known to the police; (5) that most statistics 
of persons arrested should come from the courts and not the police; 
(6) that the federal government should not attempt to collect statis- 
tics of adult probations until they have been standardized; (7) that 
annual reporting of prisoners should be extended to those in jails. 
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HOUSING AND TREATMENT OF PRISONERS 


With rapid increases in prison population and added experience 
in the treatment of criminals, experiments in housing, classification, 
occupational programs, and the substitution of trained, for political- 
ly appointed, guards continue to go forward. Notable among the 
programs of 1931 were the cases of New York State and Federal 
Bureau of Prisons. 

New York State’s program.—On the basis of the estimated increase 
in the prison population, and after a classification of the present in- 
mates, the New York Commission To Investigate Prison Adminis- 
tration and Construction recommended: (1) the building of no more 
fortress-type prisons; (2) the designation of two institutions as recep- 
tion prisons for examination, periodic case review, and work assign- 
ment; (3) the building of one medium security prison in 1931; (4) 
the extension of prison road camps; (5) the expenditure of $125,000 
for experiment in prison housing to determine the possibility of de- 
veloping pre-parole groups. 

With the opening of the new prison at Attica late in 1931, that 
institution and Sing Sing were designated as receiving prisons for the 
state. The population has been divided into five groups: (a) colony 
groups (25 per cent), (6) temporarily restricted (35 per cent), (c) pro- 
longed restricted (22 per cent), (d) psychiatric (16 per cent), and 
(e) hospital (2 per cent). Work has already been started on a medi- 
um security prison in Ulster County, and recommendations have 
been made for additional institutions including a unit for defective 
delinquents and another for psychiatric cases. 

The program of the Federal Bureau of Prisons.—The United States 
government has under construction several projects representing new 
types of housing and extending segregation. Work was begun on the 
Northeastern Penitentiary in Pennsylvania to accommodate 1,200 
inmates. Diversity of housing will provide for all types of men— 
from those who can live under almost normal outside conditions to 
those who require maximum restraint. Authorization of funds made 
it possible in 1931 to commence work on the Southwestern Reforma- 
tory in Oklahoma. The original unit will care for 600 men but can 
be readily expanded to provide for double that number. 

Midway in the year plans were well under way for the construction 
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of a hospital for defective delinquents. The hospital, to be located at 
Springfield, Missouri, will provide 850 beds, distributed 500 for in- 
sane and psychopathic, 150 for tubercular, and 200 for chronic medi- 
cal cases. 

Two narcotic farms, one at Lexington, Kentucky, and the other 
near Fort Worth, Texas, will soon be completed, and will relieve the 
federal prisons of from 1,500 to 2,000 drug addicts. 

In addition to these institutions the federal government has 
planned or has under construction seven new jails in widely scattered 
parts of the country. This program will be extended to insure the 
detention of federal prisoners in jails that meet the standards estab- 
lished. 

The Bureau of Prisons is developing its educational and employ- 
ment programs and is securing individualization of treatment through 
the appointment of fourteen additional wardens’ assistants to as- 
semble social histories of the inmates. 

The new and enlarged Parole Board completed its first year of 
work in 1931 with the review of 9,450 cases. The Board is planning 
to sit in smaller units in order to give each parole applicant a more 
extended hearing. Provision was made that federal probation off- 
cers add to their work the supervision of parolees. The improvement 
over the old system of leaving supervision to individuals and social 
agencies has led to recommendations for the extension of the federal 
unit. 

Training prison employees.—New types of prison architecture and 
treatment programs have called for the use of trained personnel. 
This new demand has led to the establishment of several training 
schools. In 1927 the Keepers’ Training School of New York City 
was opened for training officers for local prisons. 

The United States Training School for Prison Officers was opened 
late in 1929 as a part of the reorganization of the Bureau of Prisons. 
Conducted in a federal institution, the school provides opportunities 
for first-hand experience in addition to courses on the history of 
punishment, causal factors in crime, nature of the criminal, the work 
of the psychologist and psychiatrist, etc. The results after two years 
are: (1) elimination of one-sixth of the recruits as undesirable; (2) 
greater usefulness of graduates; (3) smaller turnover; (4) promotion 
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of interest in the work with greater likelihood of its regard as a life- 
time interest. 

The State of New Jersey Officers’ Training School opened in 
March, 1931. 

The Institute of Criminal Law of Harvard University announced 
a two-year course for those expecting to go into penal and correction- 
al institutions, and into public and private agencies dealing with de- 
linquents and criminals. 

RESEARCH IN CRIME 

Another inauguration of the year 1931 was the Criminological Re- 
search Bulletin, issued by the Bureau of Social Hygiene. Although 
stated to be incomplete, the Bulletin lists 107 separate projects in 
progress in April, 1931. A second report is scheduled for publication 
early in 1932. Some of the larger projects listed here and elsewhere 
are indicated below. 

Professor J. J. Robinson, Indiana University, is engaged in a com- 
pilation of “Recent Legislation concerning Crime”’ for the American 
Bar Association. 

The report of the Chicago Citizens’ Police Committee, the only 
existing study of a large police force, contains a working outline for 
the organization and management of an urban police unit. Some of 
the suggestions are now being adopted there under the direction of 
Bruce Smith, one of the authors of the report. 

Surveys of criminal justice have recently been conducted in sev- 
eral states. The University of California has launched a six-year 
project: the preliminary report on the Oregon study appeared early 
in 1931, as ‘id the report of the Montana Crime Commission. Crimi- 
nal Justice in Virginia, by Hugh N. Fuller and others (Century Com- 
pany), and Criminal Procedure in North Carolina, by G. R. Sherrill 
(University of North Carolina Press), were published during the year. 

Attempt is under way to develop “A Uniform Classification of 
Types of Disposition of Cases in Criminal Courts for the Purpose of 
Facilitating Uniform Judicial Statistics.” The work is under the 
auspices of the Johns Hopkins Institute of Law and the Western 
Reserve University Law School. 

The National Society of Penal Information is completing its trien- 
nial survey of prisons and reformatories. 
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Louis N. Robinson completed a survey of “Prison Labor in the 
United States.” 

Under the auspices of the Behavior Research Fund and the Social 
Science Research Committee, E. H. Sutherland and associates are 
completing a statistical and case study of first- and second-generation 
immigrants from Sweden, Ireland, Italy, and Germany who have 
criminal records in the United States. 

The Bureau of Rehabilitation in Washington, D.C., is making a 
study of parole and probation with reference to the case work of 
social agencies. 

The reports of the National Commission on Law Observance and 
Enforcement deserve greater attention than space permits. Atten- 
tion is called to those dealing with Crime and the Foreign Born, 
Causes of Crime, Lawlessness in Law Enforcement, The Child Offender 
in the Federal System of Justice, Costs of Crime, Penal Institutions, 
Probation and Parole, and Prosecution. 

A recent bulletin of the University of Utah contains a study of 
indeterminate sentence, probation, and parole in that state, and 
makes certain recommendations concerning segregation, use of case 
histories, etc. 

J. L. Gillin’s book Taming the Criminal details penal practices in 
the United States and elsewhere, notably in Japan, Belgium, and 
Switzerland. 

Bennett Mead of the United States Department of Justice is en- 
gaged in developing a method of evaluating the results of correctional 
treatment. Institutional records are being devised which are ex- 
pected to show the educational, working skill, physical, and mental 
status of offenders at various stages of, and following the period of, 
treatment. 

A study based on a considerable volume of hitherto unused 
material is that of the coal and iron police, railroad police, private- 
detective and watch agencies in the state of Pennsylvania. 

Ernest A. Hooton, Harvard University, is collecting anthropo- 
metric, sociological, medical, and psychiatric data on 17,000 inmates 
in the institutions of ten states and on a civilian sample of 3,000. 

Hastings H. Hart and Fred V. Lettow completed the first com- 
prehensive study of detention prisons in the United States in “A 
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Statistical Analysis of the Commitments to Police Lockups during 
the Six Months of 1930.” 

Under the auspices of the Bureau of Social Hygiene, Bruce Smith 
is making an examination of the older and newer rural police and 
judicial agencies under the title “Study of Rural Crime Control.” 

Thorsten Sellin and E. H. Sutherland edited Prisons of Tomorrow, 
a volume comprised of articles by specialists in all practical fields of 
prison and post-prison work. The book criticizes present efforts and 
looks toward improvement. 


NEW ORGANIZATIONS IN CRIMINOLOGY 


Three organizations concerned with various aspects of crime and 
penology have recently come into existence. The American Associa- 
tion of Public Welfare Officials, organized in 1930, held its first an- 
nual meeting in Minneapolis in June, 1931. 

The Chicago Academy of Criminology was founded to bring to- 
gether into a single scientific body all those interested in the science 
and practice of criminology in all its phases. 

The National Institute on Mercenary Crime composed of business 
and scientifically trained men was organized for the purpose of ex- 
amining the social and economic causes of crime for profit. 

With the increasing appreciation of the need of trained men for 
the handling of criminals, police training schools are appearing in 
all parts of the country. Recently the Junior College at San José, 
California, announced a two-year course to provide training in the 
basic elements of the profession for students planning to make police 
service their life-work. The Northwestern University Crime De- 
tection Laboratory has added courses of instruction in scientific 
methods to its program. Police training schools have been estab- 
lished at Willamette University, in Jacksonville, Detroit, New York 
(Police Academy), and California (Academy of Police Science). 
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RELIGION 


BENSON Y. LANDIS 
Federal Council of Churches 
ABSTRACT 


This article attempts an interpretation of the social significance of certain develop- 
ments within religious bodies of the United States. Increased relief activities were 
everywhere in evidence. The depression forced severe financial readjustments, particu- 
larly upon local organizations which overbuilt and overexpanded in 1927-29. A Nation- 
al Interfaith Conference on Permanent Preventives of Unemployment was an outstand- 
ing event. Controversies over birth control continued. Peace education went on, with 
an especial interest in the disarmament conference. A steady interest in research and 
inquiry was evident. It is still difficult, however, to interpret the major trends and 
counter-trends within organized religion, and particularly the social influence of 
religious institutions. This must wait for more intensive and extensive research. 


The year has been one of crisis and readjustment for many indi- 
viduals and social groups. The economic adjustments through which 
the world is going could not but affect organized religion. Well- 
informed social workers have stated that in 1931 the unemployment 
relief burden in many communities was roughly double that of 1930. 
The response of the churches has been to increase relief activities, 
both directly and indirectly. Many emergency relief committees 
have been created by parishes and synagogues. Two local churches 
on Long Island gave assistance to nine hundred men. The Riverside 
Church of New York employed two trained workers who are co- 
operating with the Charity Organization Society. In Rochester, 
New York, the clergy contributed portions of their salaries and took 
an active leadership in the organization of relief. Sixty-eight 
branches of the Young Women’s Christian Association reported 
organizing free classes for unemployed girls and women. At one 
theological seminary having one hundred and fifty students $5,033 
was raised as a relief fund. These are illustrations from many re- 
ports. Perhaps co-operation with community agencies has been as 
extensive as direct relief. Special efforts of the churches were made 
in behalf of flood and famine relief in China. The Friends Service 
Committee established food and clothing stations in the most needy 
bituminous coal areas. Here unemployment is stated to have been 
the most serious. Appeals to the American Red Cross on behalf of 
the miners were refused on the ground that the Red Cross specializes 
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on the relief of disasters caused by “acts of God.” This statement 
occasioned considerable public discussion, including the inquiry if 
war was also an act of God. (Early in 1932 the decision of the Red 
Cross seems to have been reversed, without any explanation as to 
whether “acts of God” have been redefined.) 


JOINT EFFORTS FOR UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF 


The unemployment situation has been the occasion for numerous 
interfaith activities. For example, a joint statement on what should 
be done about unemployment was issued late in the year by the 
Social Justice Commission of the Central Conference of American 
Rabbis, the Social Action Department of the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference, and the Commission on the Church and Social 
Service of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America. 
The statement declared that federal appropriations would be needed 
in order to meet needs; that present efforts at relief were but “a 
temporary dole—a palliative, not a solution’; that present relief is 
“grossly inadequate to prevent tragic demoralization of individuals 
and family life.” The statement goes on to say that “we are enter- 
ing the third winter of severe unemployment without... . any 
statesmanship or constructive program to provide work for any but 
a small minority of the idle”; a shorter work week is favored; unem- 
ployment insurance is declared to be ‘“‘an indispensable part of 
sound social policy and the most self-respecting form of relief”; 
protest is made “against the misleading use of the word ‘dole’ to 
describe systems of unemployment insurance.” 

The same organizations sponsored in January, 1931, a national 
conference of permanent preventives of unemployment attended by 
over four hundred persons from twenty-three states. The speakers 
included employers, economists, government officials, labor repre- 
sentatives, and church leaders. There were discussions of methods 
of stabilization, unemployment insurance, public works and con- 
struction programs, moral and ethical implications of the prevention 
of unemployment. 

ECONOMIC ACTIVITIES 


In St. Louis, an Interfaith Commission on Social Justice, com- 
posed of twenty-four persons, mainly clergy, investigated « -e dis- 
turbed relationships between organized dairymen and a large city 
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milk-distributing company. In a report published in full on Decem- 
ber 17 in the St. Louis Post Dispatch, the Commission found that a 
contract offered by the milk company to individual farmers was 
“morally indefensible”; it further declared in favor of the right of 
farmers to bargain collectively in the marketing of milk, and that 
farmers who had lost their markets were entitled to justice. 

In Portland, Oregon, there was a milk strike in the summer of 
1931. A citizens’ committee appointed by the mayor arbitrated and 
Rabbi Henry J. Berkowitz was appointed as the permanent arbi- 
trator. 

BIRTH CONTROL 

There was probably more public discussion of birth control than 
during any recent year. On January 8, Pope Pius XI issued his en- 
cyclical on Christian marriage, a long document, widely published, 
which declared birth control to be “intrinsically vicious.” The posi- 
tion on birth control, except by abstinence, was uncompromising, 
opposing it under any and all circumstances. 

On March 21, the Committee on Marriage and the Home of the 
Commission on the Church and Social Service, Federal Council of 
Churches, issued a report on birth control. It represented the result 
of several years’ work by a group of twenty-eight persons, including 
church leaders and specialists in social hygiene and social work. It 
contained both a majority report, holding that “the careful and 
restrained use of contraceptives by married people is valid and 
moral,” and a minority report upholding “the standard of abstinence 
as the ideal.” 

Considerable public discussion followed within and without or- 
ganized religion. Several constituent bodies of the Federal Council 
specifically declared their dissent from the birth-control statement 
at their official assemblies held during the summer, although the 
Federal Council statement was never labeled or intended to be an 
official pronouncement. One denomination withdrew from the 
Council over the issue, while another specifically commended the 
action. 

DISARMAMENT—PEACE EFFORTS 

Various religious bodies were active in the effort to create public 

opinion in favor of disarmament. The circulation of petitions went 
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on extensively. The literature on peace education issued by the 
churches is now extensive. There is said to be considerable opposi- 
tion on the part of the church leaders and bodies to compulsory 
military training in colleges and to any military training in high and 
preparatory schools. 

The Supreme Court’s decision in the Macintosh and Bland cases, 
involving conscientious objection to military service by aliens apply- 
ing for citizenship, has become the occasion for frequent discussions 
and for resolutions by a few of the major religious bodies. Several 
have declared in favor of revising the naturalization laws. 

The National Catholic Welfare Conference established a Latin- 
American Bureau for the purpose of developing contacts and under- 
standing between the Catholics of Latin America and those of the 
United States. 

RESEARCH 

The International Missionary Council (Protestant) established 
at Geneva, Switzerland, a Department of Social and Industrial Re- 
search and Counsel. A comprehensive and independent inquiry was 
being made by a group of laymen, assisted by specialists, of the 
foreign missionary movement in China, Japan, and India (including 
Burma). 

The Department of Research and Education of the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches, New York, published in pamphlet form a report 
entitled The Public Relations of the Motion Picture Industry, dealing 
specifically with the activities of the Motion Picture Producers and 
Distributors of America, popularly known as the “Hays organiza- 
tion.” The report stated that, although the organization had 
achieved some results in establishing standards for films, some of its 
publicity and public-relations methods were such as not to create 
public confidence in the organization. 

The Institute of Social and Religious Research, New York, 
published in June a study of areas with a low proportion of church 
members, entitled Hinterlands of the Church, written by Elizabeth R. 
Hooker. It began in 1931 two uncompleted projects: one a study of 
“The Church in Southern Mountain Areas,” the other, extensive 
fact-finding for the Laymen’s Foreign Missions Inquiry. Progress 
was made in 1931 upon other projects previously authorized, as 
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follows: “Trends in Organized Religion in the U.S.A.’’; “The Effect 
of Changed Conditions on the Rural Church”; “A Study of Theo. 
logical Education’; “Problems and Programs of Religious Educa- 
tion”; “Church Unity in Canada”; “Church Unity Movements”; 
“Strategy in City Church Planning’’; ‘Representative Negro 
Churches”; “Protestant Home Missions to Foreign Populations”; 
“The Physical Effectiveness of Missionaries as a Factor in With- 
drawals’’; ‘‘The Field and Personnel of Foreign Missions.” 

A thorough and independent study of the foreign work of the 
Christian Associations of the United States and Canada, directed 
by F. Ernest Johnson, was published by the International Survey 
Committee, 419 Fourth Avenue, New York. It contains an appraisal 
of the membership, leadership, program, and finance of the foreign 
services of the Young Men’s and Young Women’s Associations of 
North America, and conclusions and recommendations of the survey 
staff. 

The National Conference of Catholic Charities (Washington) 
sponsored a study made by E. R. Moore, entitled The Case against 
Birth Control (New York: The Century Company). The National 
Conference published the results of a study entitled Catholic Chari- 
ties in the United States—History and Problems, by John O’Grady. 

The Christian Herald (New York) published in May an annual 
statement on the total membership of all religious bodies, as com- 
piled by G. L. Kieffer. The total for 1930—the latest year available 
—was 50,037,245, an increase of 88,350 over the previous year, 
stated to be a small increase. 

The reports of the fifty-two denominational groups for which 
totals are reported are not comparable, however. For example, ten 
did not report for 1930, and 1929 figures were used. In the case of 
three small groups, 1926 religious census figures were used. The 
methods used by the various bodies for compiling statistics of mem- 
bership vary greatly. 


SOME IMPORTANT EVENTS 


Three Catholic scholars stated to the writer that they regarded 
the issuance by Pope Pius XI in May of the encyclical ‘‘Reconstruct- 
ing the Social Order,” forty years after the famous encyclical by 
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Pope Leo XIII “On the Condition of Labor,” as the outstanding 
event within the Catholic church. It reiterated many of the historic 
Catholic social and economic teachings in terms of the present situ- 
ation. The letter of the pope on October 4 on disarmament, calling 
upon the nations to disarm, and stating that money being used for 
armaments might well be used to purchase food and clothing for the 
unemployed, also received considerable public attention. Late in the 
year the pope called upon Protestant Christians to reunite with the 
church of Rome, an encyclical which was discussed by Protestants 
without any apparent willingness to return to Rome. In November, 
the Catholic bishops of the United States met in Washington and 
declared in favor of the appropriation of federal funds for unemploy- 
ment relief. 

Within Protestantism, the holding of the Church Conference of 
Social Work; the effort to raise $10,000,000 to refinance local 
churches that cannot meet their indebtedness; an apparently in- 
creasing use of the radio; continued evidences of mergers and inte- 
grating movements along with the historic divisiveness; the holding 
of the convention of student volunteers (students interested in 
missionary service) attended by over 2,000 persons—are all men- 
tioned by persons consulted as outstanding events and trends. 

Regarding Judaism, the author received reports of the following: 
continued interest of synagogues in relief for Jews in Eastern 
Europe; readjustments of budgets due to the depression; an espe- 
cial concern over religious teaching in public schools because of the 
danger of the injecting of sectarian teachings; insistent opinion that 
religious institutions must share in the reconstruction of the social 
order; defections from the synagogue in favor of new cults emphasiz- 
ing spiritual healing, etc. A pertinent work is entitled A Rabbi Takes 
Stock (New York: Harper and Brothers), by Solomon Goldman, of 
Chicago. It is a frank and critical appraisal of Judaism, some con- 
clusions being that the vital movements in Jewry are now without 
the synagogue, that the synagogue is forced to reconsider its ideology 
and methods if it is again to have the leadership which it once had. 
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RACE RELATIONS 
MELVILLE J. HERSKOVITS 


Northwestern University 
ABSTRACT 


Race relations during the year have evidenced little change. Negroes have been the 
first and most severe sufferers during the economic depression. Steady reduction in im- 
migration has gone hand in hand with intensification of restriction and increasing de- 
portation of “undesirable” aliens. During the first nine months of 1931 emigration 
exceeded immigration by 22,769. The Exposition of Indian Arts has been the outstand- 
ing event in Indian affairs. 


For a period such as the last year, one marked by violent stress in 
so many phases of life, we find little change in race relations from 
conditions of the recent past. Such trends as have been visible have 
continued their development in a manner to be expected on the basis 
of earlier happenings. As far as the composition of the general popu- 
lation of the United States is concerned, there has been only a slight 
disturbance in its racial proportions. Such conflicts as have their 
roots in the traditional frictions of the so-called “racial” groups in 
this country have continued much as before. In spite of the fact that 
the tension attendant upon strained economic conditions might lead 
one to expect that ordinary points of friction might become more pro- 
nounced, this has not been the case. Instead, such trends in racial 
relations as one fancies have been discernible over a short-term 
period have continued their equable development. 

As usual, it is possible to consider the problem of race rclations in 
the United States from the point of view of the immigrant European, 
and from that of each of the two non-Caucasoid stocks found in this 
country, the Negro and the Indian. There are certain landmarks 
which identify the places where each comes into conflict with the 
others, or where any one of them may come within the hostile regard 
of the remainder of the population; and to these we may turn our 
discussion. 

There have been important repercussions of the present economic 
crisis among Negroes. As is the case with any underprivileged group, 
we find what easily might have been predicted, that in a period of 
economic strain the less established the group financially the more 
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it suffers. Thus, Negroes have found themselves, as casual workers, 
the first out of their jobs, and as members of the lowest-paid classes 
of laborers among the first to have their already scanty wages re- 
duced. As a result, there has been more than the usual amount of 
poverty among Negroes living in cities, to which distress has been 
added the acute poverty of those Negroes who, in the South, live in 
regions that have suffered from the considerable floods which marked 
the end of the year. It is not only the Negroes in the lowest rungs of 
the occupational ladder who have suffered, however, for even those 
Negroes who are in such comparatively well-remunerated occupa- 
tions as are open to men of this group have suffered. Thus, in the 
case of the Pullman porters, not only have the wages of these men, 
as paid by the Pullman Company, been reduced, but the porters 
have suffered severe losses in income because of the fact that with 
railway travel lighter than usual, the amount received from tips, on 
which they ordinarily count to make up the major portion of their 
income, has shrunk materially, both because of the smaller amounts 
given by individual travelers and because of the shrinkage in the 
total number of travelers a given porter serves on a given run. Be- 
cause of their vulnerable economic condition, even in the best of 
times, Negro groups have made enormous numbers of calls on relief 
organizations, which, as in the case with calls from the general popu- 
lation, it has not been possible adequately to meet. In many cities 
the evictions of Negroes from their homes have greatly increased in 
number. And in some cases, notably in Chicago, this eviction policy 
has so stiited Negroes that there have been “rent riots” as a result. 
There is, however, nothing essentially racial in these manifestations. 
Indeed, it is said that, in the main, such revolt against conditions as 
Negroes have shown—Communist demonstrations, for example— 
has been largely under the leadership of white organizers. 

Let us turn to those aspects of Negro life which are, strictly speak- 
ing, in the realm of Negro-white relations. Here there is not much 
which shows direct reverberation of the economic debacle. Lynch- 
ings continue much as always, somewhat greater in number, perhaps, 
and presumably with about the same degree of ingenuity on the part 
of the lynchers as to how the executions are actually consummated. 
The causes of lynching are also about the same as they have been: 
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charges of rape (which have been shown, incidentally, in the report 
of the Interracial Commission, to be unfounded in the main) ; charges 
of incivility toward whites; of murder of whites by Negroes; the re- 
sentment of economic advantages which it is thought ought not to 
accrue to the Negro. The most dramatic incident of the year has 
been the Scotsboro case, which has attracted great attention and 
which has to do with a sentence to death of several young Negroes 
after a trial which it has been stated was not a fair one, a sentence 
which, at the present writing, is under appeal. The case has had 
reverberations the world over and has caused numerous demonstra- 
tions by workers’ groups in foreign countries. In this connection, 
the manner in which affiliation may be more important to those con- 
cerned with interracial matters than the case in hand is illustrated by 
the organization of the defense in the appeal to be made for the ac- 
cused Negroes in this case. Both the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People and the Communist group hastened 
to aid the accused, with the result that two noted attorneys engaged 
by the former organization withdrew from the case when it became 
apparent they would have to be associated with lawyers engaged by 
the Communists. 

In the matter of trends, what has been said of the Negro may also 
be said for the immigrant. Mass immigration, as was reported in this 
place a few years ago, is something that is rapidly becoming a thing 
of the past. The stream of immigration, at one time such a mighty 
torrent, has become a mere trickle, the size of which has been more 
than counterbalanced during the past year by the other stream com- 
posed of those returning to their native homes after having lived 
here. This stream, which used to go almost unnoticed, has become 
correspondingly more prominent from year to year as, maintaining 
its volume, it has come gradually to equal the incoming stream in 
size. Now, for the first time, it has become the greater of the two. 
According to a bulletin of the National Industrial Conference Board, 
during the first nine months of 1931 emigration was 22,769 greater 
than immigration, although for the year ending June 30, 1931, there 
was a net gain to our population of 35,257. 

The policy of agitating for an ever greater intensification of re- 
striction has become more pronounced. In practice, such restriction 
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as is not provided for by statute has been carried out by adminis- 
trative decrees. Thus, before a visa is now authorized to the prospec- 
tive immigrant, he must pass a strict examination before the Ameri- 
can counsel to whom he applies for his permit. From the decision of 
this counsel there is no appeal; and hence, although in many cases 
there were more than the quota number of applicants, many na- 
tional quotas were not filled. One may quote the report of the Na- 
tional Industrial Board referred to: 

The results of more vigorous administration were evident first in the case of 
net Mexican immigration, which as early as August, 1929, fell below 1,000 per 
month, and by June, 1930, had become a negligible quantity. Provisions of the 
law with regard to physical and mental defects, literacy, and the probability of 
the would-be immigrant becoming a public charge were rigidly enforced. 


Certain items in the reports and recommendations of officials dur- 
ing the year show the official attitude. President Hoover in his mes- 
sage to Congress on December 8 stated, 

I recommend that immigration restrictions now in force under administrative 
action be placed upon a more definite basis by law. The deportation laws should 
be strengthened. Aliens lawfully in the country should be protected by a certifi- 
cate of residence. 

In the annual report of Secretary of Labor Doak to Congress, he 
states the purpose of the immigration law: 

(1) To protect the social and political structure of American civilization from 
persons who seek to come here with strange new doctrines of government which 
threaten the institutions and practices that we in this country regard as essential 
to the onward progress of our people, whether native born or naturalized; and, 
(2) To give economic protection, particularly as to available employment to 
those who for both legal and moral reasons should receive first consideration in 
the blessings of the workaday life. 

The increasing agitation for the registration of aliens, carried on 
by those who have to do with the administration of naturalization, 
is also reflected in official documents. The Commissioner-General of 
Immigration, Mr. Harry E. Hull, says, ‘““We absolutely require the 
general and periodical registration of aliens for the proper enforce- 
ment of our immigration and naturalization laws,” and he adds, with 
an eye to those who have criticized this proposal, “‘and the alien who 
is lawfuily here will have nothing to fear therefrom, and will find it 
a measure of protection.”’ We also learn that “by administrative 
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regulation” a start in this direction has been made, since for the past 
three years an identification card has been issued to every alien ad- 
mitted for permanent residence. Commissioner Hull’s twenty-sixth 
recommendation in his report is that Congress provide for such regis- 
tration. We also find the following in the annual report of Secretary 
Doak: 

I think also that the statute should more completely protect the newly-made 
citizen by proper safeguards. Outstanding among these is the use of finger- 


prints upon naturalization papers, also the right to cancel certificates should be 
reserved to the government of the United States. 


And, in this connection, Secretary Doak recommends that eligibility 
requirements of applicants for United States naturalization be raised 
so that they be required to possess the equivalent of knowledge im- 
parted to children up to the age of fourteen in American schools. 

One development that has come into public attention as an exten- 
sion of routine practice is the deportation of “‘undesirable”’ aliens. 
During the year ending June 30, 1931, 18,142 aliens were deported. 
There has been a large amount of protest to this policy on the part 
of those who, through the processes of cultural lag, have held to the 
more traditional views on the right of persons admitted to this coun- 
try to remain here. This protest has been sufficiently strong that it 
received notice by Secretary Doak who, in his annual report, de- 
nounces the actions of “un-American organizations of American 
citizens,”” who “by persistent propaganda are hampering the de- 
portation of alien enemies of the country.” 

Though for the first time in many years immigration totaled less 
than one hundred thousand (the figure is 96,139), such immigration 
as we are receiving is being assimilated by the various sections of the 
United States in much the same fashion as in former years. Of the 
number who came here, 68 per cent were absorbed by New England, 
New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, 35,867, or 37 per cent, 
being absorbed by Pennsylvania alone. Of those who came, 13,813 
were Germans, 12,703 English and Canadians, 12,239 South Italians, 
and 10,814 Irish. 

The administration of matters concerning the Indians continues 
in accordance with the plans announced by the reorganized Bureau 
of Indian Affairs when the new commissioner took over his duties 
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some three years ago. One instance of the manner in which his in- 
tention to make American citizens out of the Indian wards of the 
nation has been taken seriously by Indians is seen in the recent ac- 
tion of the Council of the Seneca Indian Nation, who asked the New 
York State Educational Department to give preference to qualified 
Indians when employing teachers for Indian schools. Sentiment for 
the preservation of racial integrity is marked among this group, and 
it is their contention that Indians themselves should be trained and 
employed, as far as practicable, to teach Indians. This, according to 
their statement, reflects progress in the general elevation of the popu- 
lation. 

As far as events of significance of racial relations between Indians 
and whites is concerned, perhaps the most important single happen- 
ing of the year has been the Exposition of Indian Arts which, showing 
at the Grand Central Galleries in New York during the month of 
December, is being sent as a traveling exhibit through the country. 
The exhibit of pottery, basketry, ornamented costumes, carved wood 
and stone, toys, ceremonial objects, jewelry of turquoise and silver, 
and water colors, made by members of thirty tribes, has attracted 
large attention. An example of the manner in which this showing was 
greeted as a source of inspiration for American artists is illustrated 
by one comment which says, 

Modern Mexican and Central American artists may justly claim as their own 
the marvelous Mayan heritage; African Negroes possess a rich background in 
the tribal cultures of the past; the American Indian today finds himself similarly 
blessed. We know how extensively the modern art of Europe has drawn upon 
Negro sculpture. Are we about to witness an enthusiastic borrowing on the 
parts of artists in this country, so alive just now to our American background? 
An editorial writer in the New York Times states, 


In the picturesque richness of Indian craft now brought to our doors... . 
the visitor may discern a yet comparatively untapped source of decorative in- 
spiration. While we have had our eyes turned to Europe with its momentary 
vogues, this authentic native American art has been overlooked. ... . The Ex- 
position . . . . should be inspiring to our designers as well as suggestive of the 
great aesthetic charm and practical usefuiness of the variety of objects shown. 


That American Indian cultures are more and more affecting the 


work of American artists is apparent to those who have followed the 
subjects which American painters have depicted during the last few 
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years. It is found that scenes from Indian life have increasingly 
found place in exhibits, while recently paintings of Indian art ob- 
jects have appeared. It is quite conceivable that this interest on the 
part of the artist and those interested in art may indicate a tendency 
on the part of the American people to recognize one phase of excel- 
lence in the hitherto neglected Indian civilizations. And if this recog- 
nition is made, it is possible that it will possess sufficient momentum 
to carry over into a further recognition of the excellence of other 
aspects of Indian life. It may thus mark the beginning of a move- 
ment that will bring the people of the United States to a realization 
of the necessity for more sympathetic treatment and more careful 
consideration of Indian susceptibilities than has hitherto marked the 
relations between the dominant European population of this country 
and such of its aboriginal stocks as still exist. 
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EDUCATION 


CHARLES H. JUDD 
University of Chicago 
ABSTRACT 


The financial depression has caused a general reduction of educational budgets and 
has led to the curtailment of various activities in educational institutions. The National 
Advisory Committee on Education rendered its final report to President Hoover. This 
report recommended a novel type of federal department, which is being subjected to 
frequent editorial criticism. The ‘‘new plan” of the University of Chicago has been in 
successful operation since October 1, 1931. An international conference on the form 
and social influence of examinations assembled in May, 1931, at Eastbourne, England. 
The American Association of University Professors has undertaken a study of college 
teaching. Several important educational surveys were launched in 1931. The apparent 
oversupply of teachers was made a subject of inquiry by the Research Division of the 
National Education Association. 


CURTAILMENT OF EDUCATIONAL BUDGETS 


The problem which, more than any other, engrossed the attention 
of educational administrators during 1931 was the problem of con- 
ducting the institutions for which they were responsible on drastical- 
ly reduced budgets. Shrinkage in revenues available for the conduct 
of public schools amounted in some cases to as much as 20 per cent. 
A canvass of public-school systems made in the middle of the year 
showed that there were practically no cases in which increases in 
resources could be reported and that in 40 per cent of the school sys- 
tems school revenues were reduced below the level of the year pre- 
ceding. Many of the systems which escaped reduction in their budg- 
ets during 1931 are quite certain to experience curtailment during 
1932. 

There is no uniformity in the methods adopted to effect retrench- 
ment. In most centers there is a disposition to maintain, as far as 
possible, the schedules of teachers’ salaries. In a few cases salaries 
for the year have been reduced either through the closing of schools 
for a period or through consent on the part of teachers to serve for 
a time without pay. Economies of minor types have been very com- 
mon. The supervisory force has been reduced. Summer schools have 
been abandoned. Classes for adults have been closed. More funda- 
mental changes have been introduced in the form of reorganization 
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of classes. Classes have sometimes been increased in size, and periods 
of instruction in laboratories and shops have been shortened. It is 
doubtless true that some of the changes will be found to be so harm- 
less that they will outlive the depression. 

In the college world the depression has resulted in a number of 
mergers of institutions which were competitors. There will undoubt- 
edly be more mergers in the future and complete suspensions of in- 
stitutions which are financially weak. The small liberal-arts colleges 
have opened a campaign which aims to convince the public that it 
will be a major social disaster if the small college is eliminated from 
the American educational system. 

Nicholas Murray Butler president of Columbia University, sug- 
gests that colleges which find it difficult to offer advanced courses 
unite with neighboring universities and, while preserving their indi- 
viduality, provide their students with opportunities that only the 
stronger institutions can supply. 


REPORT OF THE NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
ON EDUCATION 


On November 16, 1931, President Hoover released, without com- 
ment, the report of the National Advisory Committee on Education. 
After two years of labor this committee succeeded in preparing a 
report which was adopted with very little opposition by its members. 
Such opposition as the report encountered in the Committee came 
from three sources. The members of the Committee who were close- 
ly related to the Federal Board for Vocational Education voted 
negatively on all sections of the report. The members of the Com- 
mittee who belonged to the Catholic clergy filed a minority report, 
opposing a recommendation which they believed would lead to fed- 
eral control of schools. The three Negro members of the Committee 
favored the principles of the report but contended that the federal 
government owes a special duty to the Negroes in those states which 
maintain dual school systems. 

The report of the National Advisory Committee on Education 
contains (1) a vigorous statement of the traditional American policy 
of state and local control of education, (2) a clear account of the 
gradual development of bureaucratic interference with the autonomy 
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of the states and local school districts through specification of the 
types of education to be aided by federal grants and through the im- 
position of direct federal supervision over certain types of teaching, 
and (3) an argument for the creation of a strong headquarters for 
education presided over by a cabinet officer. 

Many of the editorial comments on the report have asserted that 
the recommendation of a strong federal headquarters is in funda- 
mental opposition to the earlier sections of the report which argue 
that the traditional policy of local control is the truly American 
policy and one which should be continued. The report is explicit in 
its declaration that the federal headquarters recommended is not to 
be endowed with administrative powers or duties. It will require 
time and careful consideration of the novel character of the recom- 
mendation to secure complete understanding of its significance. The 
people of this country are so accustomed to administrative depart- 
ments that they cannot grasp at once the idea of a purely service 
branch of the federal government. 


THE “NEW PLAN” OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The University of Chicago received in October, 1931, the first 
class of undergraduate students who are to be educated under the 
“new plan.” These students began preparation for the comprehen- 
sive examination which most of them will take in June, 1933. A few 
of them who are highly competent and industrious will have the 
opportunity to take the examination at an earlier date. The com- 
prehensive examination will assume (1) that the student has ac- 
quaintance with four fields, or divisions, of knowledge—the biologi- 
cal sciences, the physical sciences, the social sciences, and the hu- 
manities; (2) that he can write clear and correct English; (3) that 
he has made some progress in the direction of mastering the tool 
subjects, such as foreign language and mathematics, necessary for 
the pursuit of some specialty; and (4) that he has more than an in- 
troductory acquaintance with the field in which he intends to spe- 
cialize. 

As aids in preparing for the comprehensive examination, courses 
in each line are provided; but students are not required, as students 
in most colleges are, to follow any strict routine of class attendance. 
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Among the courses provided are four new orientation, or general- 
survey, courses in the fields enumerated in the preceding paragraph. 
The individual student is also given as much guidance through per- 
sonal conferences with instructors as he cares to accept. 

It is too early to venture any estimate of the success of the plan. 
It is quite certain that the students have not, up to the present, 
abused their freedom. Indeed, so anxious have they been not to fail, 
and so uncertain have they been regarding the character of the com- 
prehensive examination to which they will be subjected, that they 
have attended classes with at least the usual degree of regularity. 
The chief complaint which the students make is that the new plan 
imposes on them heavier labor than they have been accustomed to 
perform. Some of the readings which they are encouraged to under- 
take overtax their immature minds. On the whole, the new plan has 
not produced any of the shocking abnormalities of human behavior 
that critics feared would appear. There seems to be an increase in 
personal responsibility as compared with the results produced in 
earlier years by the assignment-and-recitation plan. 

The graduate classes of the University have felt to some extent 
the influence of the new plan. Indeed, it may be said that in very 
large measure the new plan is but a generalization of what has long 
been common in well-conducted graduate classes. There has been, 
however, in graduate courses further relaxation of formal require- 
ments. There are fewer term papers and more free reading. There 
are opportunities outside the field of narrow specialization. A stu- 
dent is encouraged to think of himself as related to a division made 
up of a number of departments rather than hemmed in by the bound- 
aries of a single department. The Division of Social Sciences has 
gone so far in extending the range of its offerings as to provide certain 
divisional lecture courses summarizing, for all who are interested, the 
essentials of some field of knowledge. 


THE EASTBOURNE CONFERENCE ON EXAMINATIONS 


During the closing days of May, 1931, there assembled at East- 
bourne, England, in response to an invitation from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York and the International Institute of Teach- 
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ers College, Columbia University, a group of educators from Ger- 
many, France, Switzerland, England, Scotland, and the United 
States to discuss the form and social influence of examinations. The 
Conference was an extension of the work which the Carnegie Cor- 
poration and the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching have been doing in this country in improving methods of 
examining college students and secondary-school pupils. The desira- 
bility of holding an international conference was suggested by Sir 
Michael Sadler and Professor Carl H. Becker, both of whom had 
visited this country and had observed with interest the experiments 
in formulating tests of various types, including comprehensive ex- 
aminations. 

The Eastbourne Conference led to the organization of several na- 
tional committees which will carry on experiments in their own coun- 
tries and will in due time publish reports of their findings. The Con- 
ference itself was devoted to discussions of the present practices and 
problems of each country represented. It became evident in the 
course of the discussions that one problem which: confronts every 
nation is that of selecting the leaders who are competent to direct 
national policies. The French representatives were in favor of reli- 
ance on a single test of clarity and fluency of expression. The Ger- 
man representatives called attention to the advantages of the indi- 
vidual examination, which has always been typical of Germany. The 
English representatives were very desirous of overcoming the unde- 
sirable formalization of education which they believe results from 
the examination system enforced by the older English universities. 
The Scotch representatives were enthusiastic advocates of the new- 
type examination and the tests which, in common with American 
experimenters, they are perfecting. The American and Swiss repre- 
sentatives were somewhat less favorable to selective examinations 
and were more favorable to tests which furnish the basis of guidance 
and placement. 

Perhaps one of the most profitable features of the Conference was 
the opportunity which it supplied for a frank interchange of national 
ideals of education among representatives of the leading civiliza- 
tions of the Western world. 
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A STUDY OF COLLEGE TEACHING 


Announcement was made at the annual meeting of the American 
Association of University Professors held in November, 1931, that 
the Association is to undertake an investigation of college teaching. 
The Association has been largely absorbed in establishing academic 
freedom. It has even been charged with so much devotion to the de- 
fense of professors that it has become virtually a trade-union. The 
new line of inquiry which is now being launched attacks so broad a 
problem and one which is of such general importance to all colleges 
and universities that the Association must be recognized as having a 
far more objective and general purpose than does any trade union. 

The chairman of the committee which is to direct the study of 
college teaching is Professor William B. Munro, of the California 
Institute of Technology. It is expected that a field agent will be ap- 
pointed who will gather information under the supervision of the 
committee. 

The grant which makes this investigation possible was made by 
the Carnegie Foundation. 


EDUCATIONAL SURVEYS 


Several surveys were inaugurated during 1931 which promise re- 
sults of national interest. One of these is being carried on in North 
Carolina. The legislature of that state passed a law making the 
three state institutions of higher education into a single adminis- 
trative unit. The University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill, the 
North Carolina College for Women at Greensboro, and the North 
Carolina State College of Agriculture and Engineering at Raleigh, 
like all separate state institutions, have developed their programs in 
such ways as to produce certain duplications. The state is attempt- 
ing to eliminate wasteful duplications and promote efficiency by 
making all its institutions part of a well-conducted system. 

The Carnegie Foundation has accepted the invitation of the gov- 
ernor of California to conduct a comprehensive survey of the two 
universities, the normal schools, and the public junior colleges of the 
state with a view to co-ordinating the activities of these several insti- 
tutions. 

The United States Office of Education has begun the survey of 
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educational finance for which Congress made an appropriation of 
$300,000. Professor Paul R. Mort, of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, has been appointed director, under the Commissioner 
of Education in charge of the survey. 

The American Association of Dental Schools has for some years 
been discussing the desirability of organizing a general survey of 
dental education in the United States. Such a survey has been 
launched with the aid of a grant from the Carnegie Corporation. 
The technical advisers are Floyd W. Reeves, of the University of 
Chicago, and W. W. Charters, of Ohio State University. The execu- 
tive secretary of the survey is L. E. Blauch, of the North Carolina 
College for Women. 


APPARENT OVERSUPPLY OF TEACHERS 


In many of the larger centers of population there seems to be an 
oversupply of teachers. The Research Division of the National Edu- 
cation Association has made an elaborate study of this apparent 
oversupply and has reached the conclusion that a part, at least, of 
the surplus is due to the fact that states do not require school dis- 
tricts to employ trained persons as teachers. The most general state- 
ment contained in the report of the Research Division is the follow- 
ing. 

Apparently, however, there was a surplus of persons with teaching licenses 
in 1929-30 in a number of the states. If the supply could be restricted to per- 
sons with two or more years of professional training, a teacher shortage would 
exist in many states. The soundest conclusion to this chapter is: State depart- 


ments and other interested parties should get the facts before trying to deal 
with the “apparent” teacher surplus. 
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Unemployment measures were not as numerous as might have been expected. The 
federal government set up a stabilization board of Secretaries to provide for long-term 
planning of public works. New York and New Jersey organized temporarily to encour- 
age employment and aid the unemployment on the basis of local units supervised and 
financially aided by the state. The principle of executive responsibility through single- 
headed departments is gaining ground in state administration; though for minor pur- 
poses, especially the regulation of trades and professions, the board holds its own. The 
interest in improvement of parole administration did not flag in 1931. 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


In the federal administration there is only one important de- 
velopment. The interest in long-term planning to relieve unemploy- 
ment resulted in Public 616, which creates a federal employment 
stabilization board of the Secretaries of the Treasury, of Commerce, 
of Agriculture, and of Labor. The board has no money to spend and 
no power to take action; it is an advisory council to warn the presi- 
dent of the trend of employment and of the existence or approach 
of periods of business depression and unemployment. When, on 
recommendation of the board, the president finds there exists, or is 
likely to exist, a period of business depression or unemployment, he 
is requested to transmit to Congress supplementary appropriations 
for highways and other authorized construction projects. He is fur- 
ther authorized to direct construction agencies to accelerate con- 
struction already authorized during the depression. So that there 
may be work ready for the emergency, the construction agencies of 
the government are required to prepare a six-year program and 
estimates of cost for the various kinds of federal work. This program 
must be kept up to date by annual revision. 


STATE GOVERNMENT 


Executive organization.—The general movement toward central- 
ization of the executive government of the state under the governor 
and in favor of single-headed departments of the state for ad- 
ministrative work, frequently with advisory boards, appears to be 
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in the ascendent, although the several-headed commission as the 
head of a department has not altogether lost the adherence of legis- 
latures in some states. The most comprehensive administrative re- 
organization was in Maine, where, by chapter 216, twenty-eight 
agencies, mostly boards, were consolidated into four departments, 
each under a single head appointed by the governor and council for 
three-year terms. The principle of concentration of authority within 
the department is carried out by allowing each commissioner to ap- 
point his principal subordinates. North Carolina develops central- 
ized administration. A director of personnel (chap. 277) is author- 
ized to be appointed by the governor with a term coterminous with 
the governor’s, and subject to removal at his pleasure. It is the 
duty of the director to investigate the needs for personnel service in 
the departments and bureaus, to classify the number of employees. 
The director must approve new appointments and check all pay- 
rolls against budget allotments before payment. The director is also 
to make a survey of the personnel needs of the political subdivisions, 
with the exception of the schools, and make a report for the informa- 
tion of the local governments. Chapter 261 sets up a division of pur- 
chase and contract in the governor’s office under a director ap- 
pointed and removable by the governor. The position may be com- 
bined by the governor with that of the director of personnel, subject 
to the approval of the advisory budget commission. The director 
contracts for purchase of supplies for the government and state 
institutions, and leases any necessary buildings. He establishes and 
enforces standard specifications. To aid the director and to adopt 
standard specifications for supplies, an ex-officio standardization 
committee of seven is to be appointed, with the director as chairman 
and as members a state highway engineer, a representative of the 
schools and of the state department, and two members of the ad- 
visory budget commission, all designated by the governor. With 
these two offices a high degree of centralization of the control of 
state spending will be created, and the governor will have in his 
hands machinery to make real his financial responsibility. Of an- 
other type is the commissioner of banks, to be appointed by the 
governor and senate (chap. 243). The commissioner is not part of 
the personal staff of the governor, as are the two directors. He is 
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appointed for a four-year term and has the administration of the 
banking laws. An advisory commission aids him, consisting of the 
state treasurer, attorney-general, and three members appointed by 
the governor—two practical bankers and one business man—for 
two-year terms. The commissioners serve without compensation. 

Another agency for making real the financial responsibility of the 
governor—the budget bureau—appears in Georgia (Part I, Title 
III, No. 5, Ex. Sess.) and Delaware (chap. 81). In Georgia the 
governor himself is made director and the state auditor assistant 
director. The budget is prepared in the usual way, and the governor 
submits it with a budget message. Georgia has been experimenting 
quite extensively with the budget. It started with the state examin- 
ing commission of the governor and attorney-general, superin- 
tendent of education, and the chairman of the appropriation com- 
mittee of each house, followed with an investigating and budget 
commission of the governor, controller-general, chairmen of ways 
and means and appropriations, and the attorney-general. The state 
has finally come around to the principle of executive responsibility. 
Delaware still sticks to the idea of a board. There are three budget 
directors appointed by the governor, one to be the secretary of state. 
They serve during his term and at his pleasure. The governor makes 
such changes as he deems necessary in their recommendations and 
submits the bill to the assembly for their consideration. 

A very interesting suggestion is contained in Wisconsin (chap. 
361), creating a committee on business economics to be appointed 
by the governor from the executive council. Realizing that a com- 
mittee is not apt to do much work, the executive council is author- 
ized to appoint an executive secretary and other necessary em- 
ployees. The duty of the committee is twofold: to keep in touch 
with business conditions, investigate depression and means of 
remedying it, investigate ways and means of improving business, 
enlarging markets, and stimulating employment; and the more novel 
duty of investigating individual businesses at the request of their 
managers, and, in case of a business reported by the tax commission 
to be operating at a loss, to offer its services. Arizona (chap. 104) 
sets up a highway patrol within the department of state highways, 
under a superintendent appointed by the state engineer with the 
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approval of the highway commission. The superintendent appoints 
his patrolmen with the consent of the commission and has the im- 
portant duty of establishing speed limits and other restrictions on 
travel. This power of making regulations is not often vested in the 
police authority. 

The commission as head of a department appears in Minnesota 
(chap. 186) and in Hawaii (Act 284). The Minnesota department of 
conservation is under a commission of five, appointed by governor 
and senate, with six-year overlapping terms. The commission formu- 


lates the policies, makes regulations, and employs a commissioner 


as an executive officer. Under him are divisions in charge of directors 
whom he appoints to serve at his pleasure and who, in their turn, 
appoint their own deputies. This device puts between the political 
head of the state and the administrative officer a commission which 
the political head of the state cannot control because of the device 
of overlapping terms. New Mexico (No. 9) adopts the principle of 
the board. The governor and senate appoint two of the three mem- 
bers of the labor and industrial commission to serve two years, one 
of whom is a representative of employers and the other a representa- 
tive of employees. These two choose the third, who must be a repre- 
sentative of neither class. The commission then appoints the labor 
commissioner, who is the administrative officer. The board gets a 
per diem, but the commissioner is a salaried official. 

Boards and commissions.—The inveterate American habit of de- 
pending on a board or commission to carry out semi-administrative 
and semi-judicial functions and the widespread development of self- 
government in trades and professions are much in evidence in the 
legislation of 1931. The two themes occur in their greatest develop- 
ment in the regulation of the bar by chapter 48, Utah. A board of 
seven commissioners is elected by the members of the bar from 
different geographical divisions, to determine rules for admission 
to the bar and to exercise certain disciplinary and regulatory powers. 
The bar may fairly be said to be a self-contained regulatory body, 
since the only review of the action of the commission is through the 
supreme court, a group of lawyers, who approve rules of admission 
to the bar and have a right of review over the disciplinary action of 
the commission. There are a large number of boards created for a 
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long list of professions or trades, including architects, engineers, 
veterinarians, barbers, and plumbers. The striking point of these 
boards is the requirement that their members be practitioners. A 
temporary citizen board to spend state money is created by North 
Dakota (chap. 205), which intrusts the adoption of plans, bids, and 
the construction of the state capitol to a board of three, who have 
the power of appointing their own superintendent of construction. 

The long-tried device of overlapping terms to secure continuity is 
general; membership, as is also common with American commissions, 
is unpaid; the governor appoints; and where the group to be regu- 
lated is considerable, there is provision for a paid secretary, ap- 
pointed by the board to do the administrative work. New Jersey 
(chap. 187) sets up self-government in the shell-fish business by 
putting the department of shell fishing under a board to be ap- 
pointed by the governor and senate, of persons all-of whom are act- 
ually engaged in the shell-fishing industry. The board has direction 
of the industry and protection of fish and may make necessary rules 
and regulations and regulate the different parts of the industry. Two 
unusual commissions are created: Oklahoma (chap. 24, Art. 3) 
establishes the commission of twenty-one members to review the en- 
tire constitution and submit recommendations and changes. North 
Carolina (chap. 98) is noteworthy. It creates the commission for im- 
provement of the law. The commission is to study the laws and 
recommend changes before each regular session of the assembly, with 
drafts of proposed bills and reasons for them. It is refreshing that, 
while most of the members are lawyers, two are from other occupa- 
tions. 

City planning is familiar; county and even regional planning 
boards exist; but Wisconsin went a step farther by providing, by 
chapter 124, for a state regional planning commission of ex-officio 
members, with a director of regional planning as the executive 
officer. The commission is to plan for future development of roads 
and parks and parkways and to co-operate with local planners. 

A reason for the increase of state employees and state governmen- 
tal functions appears when one considers the enormous mass of regu- 
latory legislation which floods the statute books. Through licenses, 
through establishment of standards, through regulation of condi- 
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tions, or preparation, of goods or products, the duties of administra- 
tion are steadily expanding in the field of business regulation. Space 
fails for even a list of instances of such regulation, and they are men- 
tioned here only because of the importance in considering the in- 
crease of state government cost, which is very large, brought about 
through the demand for regulation of branches of business in one 
way and another by the public authorities. Each such extension of 
government duty means an expansion of government personnel and 
duties. 

Quasi-judicial power.—A quasi-judicial power of no small im- 
portance to the persons concerned is that given to the professional 
licensing boards to pass on the qualifications of candidates and to 
cancel or suspend the licenses. Questions of competency and of 
moral qualifications are submitted to the trial of these boards, sub- 
ject to the control of the courts. The judicial side of this function is 
elaborately provided for in California (chap. 578), which authorizes 
the director of the department of professional and vocational stand- 
ards to appoint a registrar, a deputy, a secretary and investigators to 
serve at the director’s pleasure. The procedure on complaints before 
the registrar against licensees, charging acts which are causes for re- 
vocation or suspension, is made to approximate court procedure 
more closely, and the registrar may issue subpoenas. Here, again, 
there is an appeal to the court. The Arizona contractors’ regulation 
act (chap. 102) also provides for a registrar who must, however, be a 
contractor, for a term coterminous with the governor’s. This act, 
like the California law, expressly authorizes individuals to make 
complaints to the registrar of faults which would authorize cancella- 
tion of the license. The Arizona administrative court is, like the 
others, only a first instance; and an appeal is permitted to the law 
courts. Another type of administrative court is created by Cali- 
fornia (chap. 313). The Golden State, to protect the reputation of its 
ripe olives, has authorized seizure of fruit not conforming to stand- 
ard. To assure fair and uniform application of the law, there is set up 
an appeal board of seven citizens, appointed by the director of the de- 
partment of agriculture, with the approval of the governor, to hear ap- 
peals from seizures by enforcement officers. The members of the 
board must be citizens experienced in judging the quality and grade 
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of canned olives. At least three members may conduct a hearing, one 
of whom must be an olive-canner. One of the powers of the advisory 
commission of banks in North Carolina (chap. 243) is to hear ap- 
peals from the commissioner; and under New Mexico (chap. 9) the 
industrial commission forms an appeal board from the decisions of 
the commissicner, with subsequent appeal to the district court of the 
county in which the controversy arose. A very interesting form of 
an administrative court is North Carolina (chap. 277), creating the 
office of director of personnel, who has a very considerable control 
over the budgets of the bureaus. It is easy to see that disputes may 
arise between him and the bureau heads; and in case they do, they 
are to be settled by the Advisory Budget Commission. 

Penal reform.—The movement for more efficient administration 
of probation which was so noticeable last year did not lose headway 
in 1931. The most important act was that of Ohio (sec. 2211, Gen- 
eral Code), which replaces a two-headed board of clemency by a 
board of parole of four full-time members, paid $6,000 a year. The 
board is appointed by the director of public welfare, with the ap- 
proval of the governor, and may be removed in the same way as they 
were appointed. The board has the complete power of parole and 
release of prisoners and, to carry out its duties, must hold meetings 
at each penal institution. It also decides on the fate of parole- 
breakers on their arrest. In addition to its control over parole, the 
board has the duty of making recommendations to the governor in 
respect of pardons or commutation of sentences. Oregon (chap. 397) 
takes the step of centralizing parole under an unpaid board. Hawaii 
(Act 126) centralizes the control of its prisons in an unpaid board of 
prison directors who are also given general control over parole in the 
Territory. 

The state is taking a larger share in the suppression of non-social 
action. The tendency is marked in Oregon (chap. 139), which sets 
up a department of state police under a superintendent appointed 
for four years by the governor and removable after hearing. The 
superintendent appoints a deputy and members of the force. There 
is the usual requirement that the department shall not interfere in 
labor troubles, and it is worth noting that the state prohibition 
officer is done away with and his duties vested in the state*police. 
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The superintendent is authorized to maintain fingerprint records and 
other information, a state function which is being very much ex- 
tended, usually, however, going farther and setting up bureaus of 
identification. These bureaus seem to be making good. Several 
states—Kansas (chap. 178), Montana (chap. 151), and Illinois (p. 
464)—created bureaus in 1931; and several other states extended the 
work of those already existing. The national share in crime detection 
is indicated by the usual direction to the bureaus to co-operate with 
the national bureau of criminal identification at Washington and 
with the bureaus of other states. 

Unemployment.—The serious unemployment arising from the 
present emergency caused some legislative action. The theory of the 
two comprehensive acts is that emergency relief should be dis- 
tributed through local governments under state supervision. New 
Jersey (chap. 394, establishes a temporary state emergency relief 
commission to remain in effect until January 1, 1933. The adminis- 
trative authority set up is a state director, who may appoint county 
directors. A committee, consisting of the commissioners of institu- 
tions, of labor, and of municipal accounts, administers the relief 
under the director. New York (chap. 798) also sets up a temporary 
state agency under a commission of three, to be appointed by the 
governor and to serve during his pleasure. It is to make a survey of 
the situation and administer the special appropriation of twenty 
million dollars. New York, like New Jersey, depends on local ad- 
ministration and makes each city, and each county outside the 
cities, separate districts to be administered by their local authorities, 
which are authorized to make appropriation for relief and to issue 
notes for not more than a three-year period. A few states provide 
for free employment offices, and Tennessee (chap. 1) has a novel no- 
tion of dividing the surplus coal taken from the state mines among 
the mayors of the various cities to be distributed to unemployed. 
It is a recognition of an important relief principle that the mayors 
must employ recognized charitable institutions or civic clubs to 
secure information on which distribution to individuals is based. 
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Personnel Exchange.—With the March issue the Journal inaugurated a 
service for members of the Society who are available for appointment to 
positions in research, teaching, or administration. Members of the Society 
are invited to make use of this arrangement and to bring it to the attention 
of executive and administrative offices. The list will be limited to mem- 
bers of the American Sociological Society who request inclusion and send a 
description giving facts to be printed. Statements should be about sixty 
words or less. There are no fees or commissions. 

The present financial situation warrants this effort to serve the inter- 
est of our members and of the institutions where their services may be 
needed. The plan is experimental but will be continued at least through- 
out the calendar year of 1932. 

The editors of the Journal will not enter into correspondence regarding 
the persons listed. Correspondents who are interested in any of the mem- 
bers listed below should address them by number in care of the American 
Journal of Sociology, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois, and the 
letters will be immediately forwarded. 

Mr. Ph.D. Columbia; ten years university teaching in professorial 
rank; five years in foreign service of the state department; two years in 
social work; research in China, India, and Russia; author of nine books; 
seeks chair in university or college of first rank; prefers to teach courses 
in systematic sociology and cultural evolution. 

Mz. Ph.D. under Cooley, 1925. Has one year college teaching ap- 
pointment. One year of teaching in the Near East. Over two years for- 
eign study and travel. Fields: ‘Family,’ “Introductory Course,” “His- 
tory of Social Thought,” “Pathology.” 

M3. A.B. in political science, University of Illinois in 1926, with 
minors in sociology, history, and economics; A.M. in sociology, Columbia 
University in 1927; now completing residence requirements for Ph.D. 
at Columbia; instructor one semester in college, three years in university. 

M4. Ph.D. in sociology, Ohio State, 1931. Education in Czechoslo- 
vakia, Ireland, Union Theological Seminary, Chicago Theological Semi- 
nary, University of Chicago. One semester’s teaching experience in state 
university. Especially fitted to teach “Introduction to Sociology,” ‘““Immi- 
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gration,” “Social Psychology,” “Social Attitudes,” “Social Statistics,” 
“Social Problems.”’ Available now. 

Ms. Ph.D. Nine years’ college teaching. Research U.S. and Europe. 
Author of 1931 book in labor field, besides articles and reviews. Prefers 
labor problems, immigration, population, family, general principles. Sal- 
ary, 4,000-4,500. Available now. 

W6. Taught seven years in university, one in college. Now engaged 
in research for Ph.D. and in writing. Particular interest in criminology, 
immigration, social pathology, family, general principles. Salary, 3,000—- 


00. 
y= Ph.B. Chicago, 1922; M.A. Minnesota, 1925; Ph.D. Chicago, 
1931. Eight years’ experience as supervisor of recreation in the municipal 
playgrounds of Chicago; two years’ high-school teaching; eighteen months 
as teaching assistant and instructor in sociology, University of Minnesota. 
Research interests: races and nationalities, preschool personality studies, 
social change. Available now teaching or research position. 

M8. Age 28; A.B. University of Illinois with high honors in history, 
1925, Phi Beta Kappa; A.M. (history) Harvard, 1927. Edited revision 
of sociology text published 1930. Fellow in sociology, University of 
Chicago, 1929-32. Ph.D. thesis subject: “Nationalistic Movements.” 

Mog. A.M. University of Chicago. Three years of graduate study in 
sociology and political science. Twenty-two years of successful teaching 
and administrative experience in college work. Available September, 1932. 

Mio. Age 28, Canadian; A.B. McGill, 1927; A.M. in Sociology, Mc- 
Gill, 1928; Fellow, University of Chicago, 1931-32; Ph.D. thesis: “Pro- 
bation Prediction.’’ Preaching, eastern and western Canada, summers, 
1922-27; immigration survey for Canadian National Committee for Men- 
tal Hygiene, 1928-30; teaching assistant in sociology at McGill and Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Author of The Ukrainian Canadians, published 1931. 

M11. University of Montana, A.B. 1929, M.A. 1927; Ph.D. Chicago, 
1932. Thesis published by University of Chicago Press. Teaching assist- 
ant, University of Chicago, 1931-32. Age 30, married, one six-year-old son. 

Miz. Ph.D. 1924, University of Chicago. Five years teaching exper- 
ience in municipal college, and four years as head of department in small 
college. Research and published articles in urban sociology and crimi- 
nology. 

M13. M.A., University of Chicago. Residence requirements completed 
for Ph.D. Four years experience in public school administration; five 
years director in South Parks (Chicago). Fellow, University of Chicago 
(in sociology), 1931-32. 
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M14. Age 32. Graduate work, Columbia. Ph.D. thesis in preparation 
“War as a Social Institution.” Assistantship, University of Chicago 
School of Social Service, 1924-25. Several years social work, delinquency 
and recreational fields, and social research. Five years teaching adult 
education. Interested in theory, but also competent to teach applied 
courses. Also available for joint position with wife, family welfare society 
executive, as teacher of case work. 

W15. A.M., University of Chicago. Two additional years of graduate 
work in economics and sociology. Phi Beta Kappa. Undergraduate hon- 
ors in history. Teaching experience: rural schools, normal school, and 
sixteen years in Chicago high schools. Subject of doctor’s thesis: “The 
Unionization of Teachers.”” Has done research in vocational guidance. 
Salary requirements, moderate. No dependents. Available for temporary 
or part-time work. 

M16. A.B., A.M., Northwestern, 1923, 1924; Ph.D., University of 
Pennsylvania, 1932; thesis in social psychology. Eight years of teaching 
in large eastern university. Has taught criminology, race relations, and 
social pathology, but especially interested in general sociology, social 
institutions, and social psychology. Especially prepared to teach these; 
and publications are in these fields. Available after June tr. 

M17. Advanced degrees from Iowa and Harvard. Graduate study at 
European universities and extensive travel. Valuable background in both 
philosophy and psychology. Seven years of college teaching on professori- 
al rank, Last three years, chairman of the division of social sciences. Has 
written numerous articles and book reviews. Available September, 1932. 


Membership of the American Sociological Society—The new members 
received into the Society since the March issue and up to March 15 are 
as follows: 


Bartle, Wanda M., Woodlawn and Maxwell Lane, Bloomington, Ind. 

Braunstein, Zola, 2084 Honeywell Ave., Bronx, N.Y. 

Cayton, Horace R., Room 204, 1126 E. soth St., Chicago 

Cunningham, S. B., % Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York 

Dodd, Stuart C., Dept. of Sociology, American University of Beirut, Beirut, 
Syria 

Dolins, Robert, 783 Irving Ave., Syracuse, N.Y. 

Elmendorf, Joseph Bernard, 5435 Kenwood Ave., Chicago 

Exner, Max J., 110 Morningside Drive, New York 

Harris, Ethel R., 115 E. Leigh St., Richmond, Va. 

Houtz, Philip, 51 Warren Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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Hussey, Helen, 311-B, The Olbiston, Utica, N.Y. 

Lang, Richard O., 5608 Kenwood Ave., Chicago 

Lindesmith, Alfred R., 5659 Drexel Ave., Chicago 
McCormick, Mary J., Mt. St. Joseph College, Mt. St. Joseph, Ohio 
McNeil, Helen, Blake Hall, s9th St. and Ellis Ave., Chicago 
Masche, W. Carl, 4545 44th Ave., S., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Mell, Mildred R., Shorter College, Rome, Ga. 

Orenburg, Dorothy C., 942 West 34th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Pierson, Robert Donald, 5649 Dorchester Ave., Chicago 
Seney, Wilson Tilden, 6139 Ellis Ave., Chicago 

Shipley, Martha P., 6104 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 

Wean, Blanche M., 52 High St., Danville, Ind. 

Wheelwright, D. R. (Mrs.), 1286 25th St., Ogden, Utah 
Winner, Drexel, 334 Maple Ave., Drexel Hill, Pa. 

Withers, William, 600 W. 115th St., New York. 


American Council of Learned Societies.—Delegates from the seventeen 
constituent societies convened in the Fourteenth Meeting of the Council 
at the Cosmos Club in Washington, January 29-30. The American Socio- 
logical Society was represented by its secretary, Louis Wirth, University 
of Chicago, and Stuart A. Rice, University. of Pennsylvania. The Council 
disclosed an interest hitherto not observed in the present sociological 
values and implications of its various undertakings. This growing rap- 
prochement between the social sciences and the humanities may indicate a 
more active and less formal réle for the A.S.S. in the activities of the A.C.- 
L.S. in the future. 

Among the votes taken, two had particular interest for the American 
Sociological Society. A resolution called upon the American Council of 
Learned Societies and the Social Science Research Council to consult with 
the Librarian of Congress respecting the establishment in the Library of 
a division of records and statistics and a chair of social science. A similar 
motion was adopted by the American Statistical Association. These reso- 
lutions have been referred to the Joint Committee on Materials for Re- 
search of the two Councils, which promises to give them careful attention 
with a view to the preparation of concrete proposals. 

The second vote followed an interesting discussion upon the functions 
of the American Council of Learned Societies with respect to its responsi- 
bilities for the promotion of research. It was finally voted that the Council 
should take steps to formulate its research policy, but only after first con- 
sulting its member societies. This action seems likely to compel all of the 
constituent societies of the A.C.L.S. to analyze their own research re- 
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sponsibilities, after the manner recently adopted by the American Socio- 
logical Society and its sister societies in the Social Science Research Coun- 
cil. 

Conference on Research in Colleges.—The following institutions were 
represented at a recent conference called by the Social Science Research 
Council in New York for the study of research in the colleges: Amherst, 
Bryn Mawr, Dartmouth, Connecticut Women’s College, Holyoke, Haver- 
ford, Oberlin, Smith, Swarthmore, Vassar, and Wellesley. Recommenda- 
tions were drafted for the Social Science Research Council and the col- 
leges with a view to stimulating research in all the social sciences in col- 
lege faculties. 


Social Science Research Council.—The Social Science Research Council 
has appointed a continuing Committee on Pressure, Group, and Propa- 
ganda Research. The Committee would like to be in touch with the present 
work and future plans of scholars in all fields relevant to this central 
topic. The Committee is interested in every inquiry into specific pro- 
motional activities in society. This includes analyses of the work of such 
organizations as the Anti-Saloon League or the Chamber of Commerce; 
the study of movements like the Populist movement; the analysis of the 
use of such media as the press, moving picture, and radio; and the tech- 
nique of measuring shifts in social attitudes. There is no doubt that those 
who are doing research in cultural history, political science, economics, 
sociology, advertising, journalism, and psychology are among those who 
have made or can make contributions to this field. The Committee would 
be glad to be notified of research proposuls under way or in prospect. Com- 
munications may be addressed to the chairman or to any member of the 
Committee. The personnel is composed of Professors Kimball Young, 
University of Wisconsin; Ralph D. Casey, University of Minnesota; Peter 
Odegard, Ohio State University; E. Pendleton Herring, Harvard Univer- 
sity; Schuyler Wallace, Columbia University; Merle Curti, Smith College; 
H. F. Gosnell, University of Chicago; and Harold D. Lasswell, University 
of Chicago, as chairman. 


Brookwood Labor College.—A series of pamphlets on the labor move- 
ment, with David J. Saposs as editor, is being launched by Brookwood 
Labor College (a resident school for industrial wage earners at Katonah, 
New York). The first five, written by Katherine H. Pollak, describe 
“What a Union Did for the Coal Miners,” “Important Union Methods,” 
“How a Trade Union is Run,” “Our Labor Movement Today,” and “Why 
Bother about the Government?” 
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University of Chicago.—Professor Ellsworth Faris will teach in the de- 
partment of sociology at the University of Michigan in the summer quar- 
ter, 1932, offering courses in social psychology. 


University of Cincinnati.—D. C. Heath and Company announces the 
publication of The Concepts of Sociology: A Suggested Organization of Soci- 
ological Theory in Terms of Its Major Concepts, by Earl Edward Eubank, 
head of the department of sociology. 


Northwestern University.—William Jaffe, professor of economics, is to 
be in Paris during the summer of 1932, where he will conduct, under the 
auspices of the University of Paris, a Seminar in Social Science Research 
in Paris, from June 15 to July 31, 1932, for Americans interested in re- 
search in France. 


Oberlin College—The Seventh Causey Conference at Oberlin College 
was held February 25-26 on the topic of “Social Planning.” The speakers 
were Mr. William Hodson, executive director of the Welfare Council of 
New York City, Dr. W. Z. Ripley of Harvard, Dr. Lewis L. Lorwin of the 
Brookings Institution, Washington, and Mr. Louis Fischer, Russian cor- 
respondent for The Nation and other papers. The Causey Conferences 
were established in 1928 and are usually held on some economic or political 
question. They are the annual gift to the college of Mr. James H. Causey, 
trustee. 


Ohio State University—For some years past the social work training 
courses at Ohio State University have been offered in the department of so- 
ciology. Due to the increasing number of students enrolled and the difficul- 
ties of administration with such a varied program, the trustees, at a recent 
meeting, authorized a division of the department into two new units, a 
department of sociology, and a school of social administration, under sep- 
arate heads. This division is to take effect at the beginning of the next aca- 
demic year. 


University of Pittsburgh.—D. B. Rogers, formerly at West Liberty 
State Teacher’s College, has been assistant professor in the department of 
sociology since September, 1931, giving courses in community organiza- 
tion, the rural community, and the history of the family. 


Stanford University.—Stanford University Press announces the publica- 
tion of Social Aims in a Changing World, by Walter Greenwood Beach, 
professor of sociology. 
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Western Reserve University.—Professor C. E. Gehlke has been absent 
on leave during the first semester. He was engaged in research work for 
the President’s Research Committee on Social Trends, collaborating with 
Professor E. H. Sutherland of the University of Chicago on the section of 
the social trends report to be known as “‘Society’s Offenders.” He is re- 
turning to his teaching the second semester of the current year. 


Yale University—John Wiley and Sons announces the publication of 
Problems of City Life: A Study in Urban Sociology, by Maurice R. Davie, 
associate professor of the science of society. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Pacific Basin. By Gorpon L. Woop. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 

1930. Pp. xii+340. 

This is a small book dealing with a big subject and is therefore neces- 
sarily sketchy. However, it is not equally so throughout. In the first 
two-thirds of the book the author presents a rather carefully worked out 
picture of the climatic and geographical peculiarities of the southern half 
of the Pacific, clarified by a splendid array of graphs and photographic 
reproductions. But when he comes to deal with that part of the Pacific 
with which he is less familiar his material is little more than one can get 
from an elementary-school geography. Scarcely more than one hundred 
small pages broken by many photographs and charts are devoted to the 
entire continental arch, thereby limiting the discussion of the real Pacific 
rim to summary statements about topography and climate supplemented 
by brief remarks regarding products and people. 

The book serves a real purpose, however, in furnishing the general 
reader with a panoramic view of this too-little-known half of the world. 
The reviewer regrets that Professor Wood did not see fit to develop his 
subject more uniformly. Why, for instance, should New Zealand receive 
more space than Japan, or Australia be considered more important than 
North America? A few errors of fact occur: the Philippines are placed 
first in the list of places to which the Japanese have emigrated; Skagway 
is given first rank as a settlement center in Alaska; Berkeley and Palo 
Alto are given as the names of universities in the San Francisco Bay 
— R. D. McKEnziE 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Soil, Its Influence on American History. By ARCHER BUTLER HuL- 
BERT. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1930. Pp. xii+227. 


“Like the migrating plant the migrating pioneer followed a line of 
natural selection dominated by the soil-and-climate factor.” But, unlike 
the plant, man possesses a cultural heritage which affects his selection of 
habitat and his accommodation to soil and climate. This book is devoted 
to a study of the process of settlement formation and expansion in relation 
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to soil and its biological indicators. The author finds a close relation be- 
tween the various soils which different European peoples chose for early 
settlement in America and those with which they were familiar in their 
homelands. For example, the Scotch-Irish shunned the limestone sections 
because of their experience with such soil at home; Rhineland Germans, 
on the other hand, without this aversion, selected limestone areas largely 
because they were heavily wooded. In this way the various kinds of soil 
and vegetation served as “‘magnets of migration” for different classes of 
immigrants. Topography and soil constituted the molds in which the 
different types of economies and social structure developed. “The endless 
New England house, running from the ‘parlor’ to the outermost confines 
of the hennery and pigsty, grew up naturally with the long New England 
winters.” Yankee character reputed for “penuriousness, canniness, near- 
ness,’ was a natural outcome of the limited New England valleys where 
life was hard and competition severe. The Virginian, on the other hand, 
“a gallant spendthrift,” was a product of a roomier habitat with a more 
lucrative type of agriculture. 

The book is exceedingly suggestive. Occasionally the reviewer feels 
that insufficient weight is given to cultural as opposed to geographical 
factors in the history of settlement. But this is only a question of em- 
phasis, as the author is ever aware of the significance of culture. There 
is considerable repetition and one naturally looks for more maps in a book 


that is so geographical in character. 
R. D. McKENzIE 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Land Values in New York in Relation to Transit Facilities. By 
Epwin H. SPENGLER. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1930. Pp. 179. 

The purpose of this study is to ascertain the relation between the 
growth of transit facilities and the rise of land values. The method em- 
ployed is to compare the course of land values from 1905 to 1929 in the 
four boroughs of New York, Manhattan, Bronx, Brooklyn, and Queens, 
with specific developments in rapid-transit facilities. Assessed valuations 
are employed. The general impression one gets from reading this study 
is that the subject is far too stupendous and complex to be dealt with 
adequately in this simple fashion. 

The “conclusions” might have been anticipated in advance—namely, 
that in certain sections where developments have occurred in transit 
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facilities, there have been rapid increases in land values, but in other 
sections where new transit facilities have been added, there have been no 
increases in values and occasionally decreases. The factors involved in 
city growth are too complex, especially in a city like New York, to be 
dealt with in a cursory survey of this type. The study does not really 
prove anything, although some suggestive leads are brought out for more 


detailed research. 
R. D. McKenzie 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Textile Unionism and the South. By GEORGE SINCLAIR MITCHELL. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1931. Pp. 92. 
$1.00. 


When Southern Labor Stirs. By Tom Tippett. New York: Jona- 
than Cape and Harrison Smith, 1931. Pp. xvi+348. $2.50. 


The sorry plight of trade unionism in the textile industry is made evi- 
dent in both of these books. An industry unusually dependent upon the 
unreasoning vagaries of fashion; some six thousand separate manufactur- 
ing establishments, the majority of which are independent corporations; a 
long-standing conflict between right- and left-wing unionism in an indus- 
try of low-paid workers; a large labor reserve—in the North from recent 
immigration, in the South from the “hill whites’—such is the problem 
facing any would-be organizer of textile labor. 

Dr. Mitchell’s monograph outlines with extreme brevity the history 
of textile trade unionism in the North, rather more fully than that of the 
Southern states, and culminates with the dramatic strikes in Gastonia 
Elizabethton, and Marion. Dr. Mitchell is restrained almost to a fault, 
but he believes that the ‘‘cotton industry in the South reproduced for its 
owners the position of power held by the masters of plantations” and that 
“at this stage the trade union offers an entering wedge of democracy, at 
any rate for the white factory laborers.”” His book would have gained by 
the addition of a brief bibliography. 

Tom Tippett’s book intentionally appeals for the organization of the 
Southern textile workers. The author describes the Marion strike in de- 
tail, from personal knowledge of its course and aftermath, and his story 
includes the Danville strike of 1930, significant as a sample of manufactur- 
ers’ hostility to unions, even when organized under the auspices of the 
American Federation of Labor. Efficiency engineering that increases the 
tension on the worker; long working hours, in some cases exceeding 
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twelve hours per shift; woman and child labor both day and night; swift 
use of the state military forces against any effective picketing; a high rate 
of sickness among the one-time hill folk, once they face factory life; com- 
pany owned mill villages and their psychology; the general hostility of 
the press and the local public—all of these topics are handled with con- 
siderable detail and example, and with but occasional exhibition of bias, 
The manufacturers’ own views on the textile industry and unionism are 
given expression in a long appendix. 

Apart from the lively appeal of the book itself, several illustrations 
emphasize the conditions described. To sociologists the final chapter, on 
the “Future of Unionism in the South,” will be of most interest. Tippett 
sees a folk movement toward union organization with which the old-line 
policies of the A.F. of L. have proved themselves utterly unprepared to 
grapple. “A labor movement ought not to be ashamed of its martyrs,” 
but the A.F. of L. in this instance has not shown itself ready to make use 
of the sacrifices made by the textile strikers. Tippett believes that the 
Federation fails to recognize that: 

If the union is a medium through which the worker can express his instinctive 
group emotions, the organization becomes something he needs in his social life 
as well as when he is in the factory. A labor union can develop a culture for its 
members through which they express their whole being. The pity is that the 
American trade unions have no program to marshal the native idealism of their 
members into a social movement. 


WILFrip H. Croox 
CHICAGO 


Distributed Leisure. By L. C. WALKER. New York: Century Co., 

1931. Pp. ix+246. $2.25. 

To the student at all familiar with industrial history and business-cycle 
theory, the author threshes old straw throughout most of the first 150 
pages of his discourse. Although the notion of a new economic era and the 
theory that high wages are the key to prosperity are somewhat overdone 
and in certain respects indefensible, this section is a sound and well- 
written analysis and doubtless has a place in a book designed primarily 
for non-technical readers. Only in small part, however, is it essential to 
the case for the author’s plan to distribute unemployment—or, to use his 
own question-begging title, to distribute leisure. 

When faced with the necessity of curtailing operation, it is a common 
practice for manufacturers either to discharge a part of the direct labor 
force or to reduce the hours of work per day. The author holds these prac- 
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tices to be uneconomical and socially undesirable, and argues instead that 
work forces should be maintained intact and that curtailment should be 
efiected by a complete shutdown of the plant as many days each week as 
may be necessary to balance production and orders. The argument for 
greater economy is supported by evidence on the high cost of replacing 
or shifting workers trained for highly specialized tasks, the difficulties of 
maintaining balanced production with a skeleton work force, and in- 
creased overhead costs resulting from the necessity of maintaining the 
control staff when the direct work force and the output are curtailed. 
For plants in which the ratio of indirect to direct labor is high and where 
tasks are highly specialized the argument for greater economy would 
appear convincing. 

The plan is held to be desirable, also, on the ground that the distribu- 
tion of unemployment among all workers and consequent elimination of 
the fear of total unemployment would enable workers to plan the use of 
days of unemployment for the pursuits of leisure, and also would curtail 
the tendency to hoard purchasing power. The author appears to have 
overestimated the degree to which fear of unemployment would be 
allayed, and it certainly seems far-fetched to assume that changes of such 
a limited nature could convert unemployment into leisure. 

Whatever may justly be said in criticism, however, the plan has dis- 
tinctive merit and should be given careful study by executives in manu- 


facturing concerns. 
R. W. STONE 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Occupational Diseases in Relation to Compensation and Health In- 
surance. By ROSAMOND W. GOLDBERG. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1931. Pp. 280. 


This book fills a need long felt, not only by employers of labor, but 
by industrial physicians and compensation commissions; in fact, all who 
have to do with the problem of occupational disease in its economic and 
social aspects. 

Of the six chapters, two are devoted to the hazards of industry, the 
dusty trades, and the metal and chemical trades. Here there is evidence 
of wide reading in the field and of something which is far more rare—an 
ability to deal with an enormous amount of material briefly, clearly, and 
competently. 

This is not a medical book and does not claim to be such. It should not 
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therefore be used except as a reference book on occupational diseases, but 
if the seeker after more detailed knowledge turns to the original sources 
which are abundantly cited, he will find that he has covered the subject 
satisfactorily. These chapters close with excellent summaries. 

The chapters on the legal aspects, on prevention, on compensation, and 
on health insurance are much the most valuable because, so far as I know, 
this is the first attempt to gather into one conveniently sized book the 
essential information concerning the various laws in the different states 
designed to prevent or lessen occupational diseases and those designed to 
compensate the victims of such diseases. Here is the field into which the 
physician enters with some hesitation and unwillingness, for here the legal 
mind holds sway and the medical mind is bewildered by a totally differ- 
ent approach to facts and a different conception of what is logical reason- 
ing. The full discussion, which Dr. Goldberg gives us, of the stages in 
workmen’s compensation legislation and the constitutional difficulties en- 
countered, is illustrated with a number of actual cases, the reading of 
which leads the physician to feel that legal reasoning alone is not enough 
to provide a logical and fair system of compensation. For instance, 

The man who breathes lead fumes or other dust in his workshop and becomes 
incapacitated is to a very much greater extent the victim of the industry in which 
he is engaged than, for example, the worker who falls on the stairs of his work 
place on his way home. The latter will generally receive compensation, whereas 


the former frequently is denied the protection of the workmen’s compensation 
law. 


It is impossible to resist the temptation to quote further from the de- 
cisions of these legal authorities: 


A stableman was required to lead a horse afflicted with glanders from his 
employer’s stable to a place where it was to be killed. Fourteen days after per- 
forming this service he died from glanders. An award of compensation was made 
upon findings that the employee had contracted glanders, and that his infection 
was an accidental injury arising out of and in the course of his employment. On 
appeal the second point was questioned. The court held: ‘For legal purposes 
glanders is a disease which, when contracted without previous accidental injury 
occurring in the course of employment, cannot be classed under the workmen’s 
compensation law as an accidental injury arising out of and in the course of em- 
ployment.” The award of compensation was reversed. 


Perhaps the greatest confusion is found in those decisions that deal 
with the relation between occupation and diseases of a less sharply defined 
occupational character, such as heart disease, tuberculosis, pneumonia, 
neuroses, where the decisions show that similar cases are dealt with in 
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utterly contrary ways, but almost always the reasoning which is followed 
leads to a denial of compensation, and often it is fantastically ingenious. 
In Indiana, for instance, it seems that if an injury could have been fore- 
seen as likely to occur, it would not come under the law, but if quite un- 
expected it would. 

The German and the English systems of compensation are compared 
with the American, which is shown to be in large measure derived from the 
latter, but modified of course by our constitutional limitations. It was 
interesting to me to be told that it was Bismarck, the man of blood and 
iron, who was the first to advocate the principle that in a modern indus- 
trial state the risk of injury to workmen while engaged in the employer’s 
service is a social risk, chargeable against the business itself, the losses 
arising from which are to be added to the productive cost and to be borne 
ultimately by the community at large. 

Only eleven American states provide compensation for occupational 
diseases, and the laws in these states fall into two classes: the blanket law, 
which is designed to cover all possibly injurious agents; and the schedule 
system, which lists such agents. Dr. Goldberg shows that there are dis- 
advantages in both. The schedules may be unfair because the list is never 
complete. On the other hand, the vaguer system is difficult to administer. 
So far, neither system has worked very satisfactorily, as Dr. Goldberg’s 
discussion abundantly shows. 

The last chapter is devoted to the discussion of health insurance, of 
the German system and the English, the former dating from 1883 and the 
latter from 1912. The German insurance now covers about two-thirds of 
the population of Germany. These two systems are compared and then 
the different proposals for health insurance that have been made in our 
own country are discussed briefly and in a spirit free from partisanship. 
The book ends with a Bibliography and a full Index. 


ALICE HAMILTON 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


The Great Plains. By WALTER PRESCOTT WEBB. Boston: Ginn & 

Co., 1931. Pp. xv+525. $4.00. 

Professor Webb has introduced into human geography a new concept, 
institutional fault, which is comparable to a geological fault. At a line 
roughly following the ninety-eighth meridian the Great Plains begin. It 
is a comparatively level unforested country of great extent with a sub- 
humid climate. “At this fault the ways of life and living changed. Prac- 
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tically every institution that was carried across it was either broken or 
remade or else greatly altered” (p. 8). Here at the edge of the forest the 
American pioneer halted. His initial attempts to conquer the plains failed 
and he was thrown back. It is the purpose of Professor Webb’s book, a 
purpose which is well executed, to show the economic uses and the tech- 
nological means which finally made possible the settlement of this vast 
area. 

Some form of the ranch has been present in American life almost from 
the beginning. In early Virginia the plantation and the ranch were un- 
differentiated institutions. Cowpens, South Carolina, was the center of 
an early ranching area from which cattle were driven to northern cities, 
Some form of ranching continued to keep ahead of the advancing agricul- 
tural frontier. At the ninety-eighth meridian, however, the farmers 
stopped, and the ranch got its name and its developed organization in 
what was for it an ideal set of circumstances. ‘In the final analysis the 
cattle kingdom arose at that place where men began to manage cattle on 
horseback. It was the use of the horse that primarily distinguished ranch- 
ing in the West from stock-farming in the East” (p. 207). 

With the development of railroads and other means of transportation, 
the farmers began to invade the plains, but still under the handicap of 
great obstacles. Unlike the forests, the plains furnished little that the 
pioneer could utilize in his efforts to make a home. Not tools and con- 
trivances of his own fashioning but outside manufactured goods like 
barbed wire and windmills made permanent settlement possible, and a 
market for his produce made it desirable. The place of the market rela- 
tionship in this settlement is obvious but very important. Parts of West- 
ern China, similar to our plains, are little utilized because of the lack of a 
market and territorial division of labor. America, with a population only 
one-fourth as large as crowded China, has about 13 per cent more of her 
tillable soil under cultivation because she has found ways of settling and 
utilizing a large part of the Great Plains. 


EpGAR T. THOMPSON 
CHICAGO 


The Zimbabwe Culture. By G. Caton-THompson. Oxford: Claren- 
don Press, 1931. Pp. xxiv+299. 


The Zimbabwe ruins have constituted for many years one of the “mys- 
teries” of Africa. Numerous hypotheses have been proposed to account 
for the presence of these stone ruins in a region inhabited by people whose 
culture is not such as to make it likely that they had built these structures. 
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In 1905, when the British Association for the Advancement of Science 
met in South Africa, Dr. D. R. Maclver was appointed to prepare a re- 
port on these ruins, and his report indicated that they were not very old, 
since nothing of earlier date than Persian fragments of the fourteenth 
century were found by him. When, in 1929, the British Association again 
met in South Africa, Miss Caton-Thompson was invited to make a further 
study of the site, and this volume contains her findings. 

Only two points need be made with regard to the report itself. In the 
first place, the excavations show conclusively that the ruins cannot be 
dated earlier than the seventh century, and if we take Miss Caton- 
Thompson’s findings in connection with the recent research on the Ba- 
venda by Mr. Hugh Stayt, it would seem that Zimbabwe was the work 
of a people whose descendants today live in the Transvaal, whence they 
migrated from the place where the ruins are located. The second point is 
that Miss Caton-Thompson’s research must be rated methodologically as 
one of the most perfect in execution, and, as to its presentation, one of the 
most satisfactory of archaeological investigations that have been under- 


taken in recent years. 


MELVILLE J. HERSKOVITS 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Universities: American, English and German. By ABRAHAM FLEX- 
NER. New York: Oxford University Press, 1930. Pp. x+381 
$3.50. 

Dr. Flexner puts the heart of his criticism of American universities into 
the statement that the “practical importance of a problem or subject is 
not a sufficient title to academic recognition: if that [that is, practical im- 
portance] is the best that can be said, it is an excellent reason for exclu- 
sion.” Universities, he tells us, are not dumping grounds, and then he 
proceeds to show us that this is precisely what they have become. All 
through the book there is the same disconcerting inability to understand 
the difference between a tract with a thesis and an objective study. Flex- 
ner begins with preconceived notions of what universities should be—and 
never have been—and then derives a great deal of pleasure from a con- 
clusive demonstration that they vary widely from his ideal. 

A study of the institutions in terms of their own objectives, and the 
financial and social difficulties which they encounter, might have thrown 
a wealth of light on many of the practices which the author derides, but 
it would also have deprived his indictment of much of its vigor. It is a 
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pity that an author who writes with the purpose of questioning the present 
trends of university development should have been so obtuse in stating 
his own objectives or standards. 

Much in the book is of absorbing and humiliating interest. The mate- 
rial is marshaled with zest and almost diabolical delight; there are 
“chuckles on every page.” The lunatic fringe of the schools of education, 
business administration, euthenics, correspondence departments, etc., is 
taken under a merciless magnifying glass under citation of chapter and 
verse. It makes amazing reading, but it would be more convincing if the 
data were uniformly accurate and correctly interpreted. The reviewer 
has had experience with at least two of the institutions which are singled 
out for special attention (Columbia and Chicago), and he is sorry to re- 
port that while the “facts” are in most cases reported correctly, the 
reasoning and conclusions based on these “facts” are in many instances 
widely off the mark. Inevitably the question arises whether the same may 
not be true of the material describing conditions in other institutions. 

The chapters on English and German universities seem to be as rosy in 
their interpretation of problems as the chapters on the American institu- 
tions are inclined toward gloom. The serious problems which spring from 
the institution of the “‘privatdozentur”’ and the almost exclusive selection 
of future professors from a group that is economically powerful enough 
to bear the financial burdens of this anomalous institution seem to have 
escaped Dr. Flexner almost entirely. He amusingly enough describes the 
whole institution as an effective ‘guarantee of both freedom and scholar- 
ship” (sic). In fact, the entire atmosphere of the English and German 
chapters is a bit hazy and romantic. The great English institutions— 
“incomparably superior to anything that has as yet been created in 
America’”’—are hardly as perfect as Dr. Flexner would have us believe. 
Did he ever inquire into the status of psychological research at Oxford, 
and the reasons for it? Did it ever occur to him that the distinction be- 
tween the various German secondary schools may have as much to do 
with social class as it has with “ability and taste’? To quote with 
approval a statement that “‘specialization that looks to a vocation simply 
dazes the German student”’ is to accept uncritically the rankest balder- 
dash. Anyone familiar with the German student body can cite abundant 
testimony to the contrary. 

Flexner has written a provocative book, but at least one reader left his 
guidance with a sentiment that the author might have benefited from the 
inimitable advice of Wilamowitz, which he cites in his discussion of Ger- 
man research: ‘‘He who is constantly digging for treasure and is delighted 
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if he finds earthworms will soon dig for earthworms. But thou shalt not 
be discouraged if digging for treasure, thou findest earthworms: only 


throw them away.” Harry D. GIDEONSE 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Social Work Administration. By Etwoop Street. New York: 

Harper & Bros. Pp. 467. $3.00. 

This book, undoubtedly the most complete discussion of the problems 
and details which the social work administrator must handle, is based on 
the author’s personal experience as an administrator and the results of 
discussions and correspondence between the author and a selected group 
of executives. The book is encyclopedic in scope. In it one will find al- 
most everything one needs to know for the successful administration of an 
office or organization. No detail of administration is too small or unim- 
portant for attention. The thirty-seven chapters cover a wide range of 
subjects: from personnel policies to office location, equipment, and ar- 
rangement; from sabbatical leaves to the location of the buzzer and 
wastebaskets; from constitutions, by-laws, and board functions to staff 
picnics; from the organization and management of financial campaigns 
to petty cash. 

The great amount of detail included makes it more like a handbook 
than a text, although it was intended to be the latter and will no doubt 
be eminently useful as such. A rather full Index facilitates its use as a 
reference work. The book suffers, however, from the lack of documen- 
tation. Although a selected bibliography is included, the book gives the 
impression of being mainly based on personal experience and personal 
wisdom. The reviewer confesses to a strong prejudice against this type 
of writing because in his judgment there has been too much of it both in 
social science and social work. He believes that both fields need a more 
factual and scientific approach. It should, nevertheless, be invaluable 
to everyone facing administrative problems. 


THE TRAINING SCHOOL M. J. KArpr 
FOR JEWISH SOCIAL WorRK 


The Pendulum of Progress: An Essay in Political Science and Scien- 
tific Politics. By GEORGE Younc. New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1931. Pp. xii+184. $3.00. 

In this pocket-sized volume Professor Young seems to be undertaking 
three things: to formulate a general theory of progress; to suggest and 
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illustrate certain diagrammatic and conceptual devices for the teaching 
and study of political science; and to make pertinent interpretative com- 
ments on the political history of the major powers of Europe during the 
past few decades. His theory is that progress is actual; it proceeds bya 
spiral movement as the general organization of a state shifts from one 
equilibrium or tension of political and economic forces to another. Such 
shifts are continually taking place, after the manner of a swinging pen- 
dulum, but the difference between revolutionary and evolutionary or 
gradual changes is of little importance in its effect upon long-run results, 
The author’s diagrams representing different political systems and their 
changes are ingenious, but are so foreign to our usual habits of thought 
in these matters that his reasoning cannot be easily followed in a rapid 
reading of the text. His interpretations of recent political changes in the 
leading states of the Western world are certainly suggestive. 


FLoyp N. Hovuse 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


Liberty and Restraixt. By LucteN LEFEvRE. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1931. Pp. xiiit+346+xxix. $3.50. 


This is a libertarian interpretation of history. While there is no par- 
ticular evidence that Mr. Mencken inspired the book, it is just such a 
volume as might have been written under the guidance of his leading 
ideas applied to history. 

The author defends the libertarian thesis with zest and thoroughness. 
He contends that civilization is a function—or product—of freedom of 
thought and action. The greatest contributions to civilization have been 
made in those cultures which accorded most liberty to the individual. 
He takes a contemptuous attitude toward politics and holds that the best 
and wisest of men do not necessarily produce the best government. He 
thus repudiates Plato’s desire to have philosopher kings—one contribu- 
tion from the Periclean civilization which he so admires. He holds that 
it is disastrous for really capable men to devote themselves to the lowly 
and sordid game of politics. They are needed for better things. 

On the basis of this position he surveys history to prove his points, 
As usual in ex parte history, he often manhandles his data. Yet it is one 
side of the picture and done with brilliance. It is a powerful blast against 
the uplifter, purist, and “wowser.”’ 

Without taking any sides in this controversy, the book may be recom- 
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mended as an exceptionally forceful statement of the libertarian position. 
Sociologists, being mainly committed to the opposite point of view, might 
well read the book and make it required reading in their classes. 


HARRY ELMER BARNES 
New York CIty 


Fifty Years of Free Thought. By GreorGE E. MacponaLp. New 
York: The Truth Seeker Co., 1931. Vol. II. Pp. xxiii+657. 


This is a free-thinking history of free thought covering the fifty years 
from 1875 to 1925. The present (second) volume covers the years from 
1891 to 1925. Its author is the editor of the Truth Seeker, oldest and most 
militant of free-thought periodicals. The book is written in quaint an- 
nalistic fashion, treating of the leading episodes in the clash between 
religion and skepticism as they took place year by year. 

This volume represents the transition from the dominion of Ingersoll 
to the era of Theodore Schroeder, Clarence Darrow, and Joseph Lewis, 
but the chapter on the year 1899 contains detailed comment on the death 
and work of Ingersoll. It is highly discursive and anecdotal and attempts 
little definitive interpretation or evaluation. The tone is frankly atheistic, 
but singularly gentle and urbane for a professional free-thinker. 

The author conceives of free thought in a broad way, not limiting it to 
theological controversy. Hence, one finds here much curious and relevant 
information about the struggle against the tyranny of patrioteers during 
the World War and against ecclesiastical opposition to birth control. 
However disorganized the book may be, there is in it a wealth of raw 
material for the social and intellectual history of contemporary America. 


HARRY ELMER BARNES 
New York City 


American Society. By CHARLES F. THwinc. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1931. Pp. ix+271. $2.25. 

Charles Franklin Thwing was one of the most talented and enlightened 
of clerical college presidents. He was a representative of theological de- 
vout modernism who turned his mature efforts to the cause of higher 
education. On political and international issues he showed that liberalism 
which is generally characteristic of this type of clergyman. 

This book is a collection of miscellaneous essays on American civiliza- 
tion today, but it has a unifying theme in the analysis of the World War 
and the impact of that war on American education and culture. Most of 
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the essays are devoted to one or another aspect of the war. There is one 
on the effect of the war on higher education, but it is highly restrained 
and gives little indication of the degradation of American scholarship and 
objectivity which this great conflict produced. It would be illuminating 
to read this chapter in connection with the articles on the same subject 
by Messrs. Angoff and Grattan which were published in the American 
Mercury back in 1927. 

There are some five chapters on American society and institutions, 
While the author is an optimist, he recognizes that all is not well and that 
we shall have to improve our technique of controlling the processes of our 
complex urban and industrial age. He is especially concerned about the 
position and influence of the church and family, institutions to which 
Dr. Thwing has given personal attention. But the book is valuable chief- 
ly as an intellectual exhibit of American clericalism in education, and it is 
not by any means a discreditable exhibit. 


HARRY ELMER BARNES 
New York City 


Socialized History in the United States. By CHARLES GARRETT VAN- 
NEST and HENRY LESTER SmiTH. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1931. $1.72. 


This school textbook differs from the traditional and chronological 
treatment in presenting the subject matter by means of a series of topics, 
most of which begin with interests familiar to the students, or with pres- 
ent-day situations. First of all, the users of this book learn how the 
United States is peopled, with cosmopolitanism emphasized; then they 
are told how our home life has been changed since colonial times, how the 
United States gained its independence, and how we were drawn into 
world-affairs; how expansion developed both nationalism and sectional- 
ism; how the country became a great agricultural nation; how slavery 
divided it and how the Civil War “‘restored” the Union; how the United 
States became “the greatest manufacturing nation in the world”; how 
Americans have developed educationally and intellectually; how our 
government is carried on by political parties; and how we have conducted 
our foreign affairs. The authors have aimed to show that our history is 
but a segment in the cycle of world-history; “that we are not out of the 
world’s history but in the midst of it.’”” They have further tried to de- 
velop the sympathies of their readers “‘with other peoples and nations.” 
They also tell us that they have endeavored: 

To set forth the achievement, the interpretation and the application of the 
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works of our people and our nation in such a way that they may be turned to 
account in the daily concerns of the life of the students; to develop that large 
group social consciousness which alone can make possible real social efficiency 
and to develop in the students ability to exercise a world consciousness in rela- 
tion to actual life situations involving world relations. 

Admirable! But the authors have not succeeded, in the reviewer’s 
opinion, in realizing their aims. While they have not by any means de- 
fended the country “right or wrong,” the most favorable motives and 
interpretations have been, in general, ascribed to our historical behavior. 
The tendency of this book, if used without much help from the teacher, 
would be to make conventional patriots if not 100 per cent Americans. 

The authors also state that their aim has been “to search for the truth 
and to make the students see the necessity of accepting the truth and 
abiding by it when found.” This commendable aim might better have 
been accomplished had some effort been made to have students (a) learn 
something about the process and difficulties of fact-finding and fact-test- 
ing by a few simple historical problems not beyond their range, and (5) see 
the possibility of various interpretations of accepted facts. The authors 
seem to have missed both opportunities. 

Another aim has led the authors to give too optimistic a picture of our 
history. They have endeavored “‘to stress the constructive rather than 
the destructive forces; the positive rather than the negative; the normal 
rather than the abnormal.” But they have not defined their terms. Too 
often they seem to be rather Rotarian. Size, bigness, and success are 
values that are emphasized. Even school children could grasp some of the 
grays and blacks in the record. The hardships and frustrations of the 
frontier; the waste, inefficiency, and injustice of our industrial system; the 
historical as well as the contemporary problems of the farmer; the failures 
as well as the successes of our countrymen and their leaders; an explana- 
tion of why we are so disliked in Latin-America and elsewhere—these are 
surely a part of our history. Conservative historians have told us that we 
have always been a lawless people: no one would ever have such a sus- 
picion from reading this book. It is, in short, disappointing to find such 
commendable purposes so inadequately achieved. It is doubtful whether 
young Americans will, from reading this book, become either as adaptive 
or as socially and internationally minded as the authors think. Still, the 
book is a great improvement on many of its rivals and certainly deserves 
well of American teachers. 


MERLE CuRTI 
SmitH COLLEGE 
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Modern Interpretations of Natural Law. By BENJAMIN F. Wricurt. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1931. Pp. xvii+360. 
$3.50. 

The current controversies regarding national prohibition and legisla- 
tion limiting economic activity have given rise to numerous revivals of 
the ancient doctrine of “natural rights.” Professor Wright’s clear and 
thorough exposition of the development of this doctrine in America is of 
particular interest in view of these recent tendencies. He points out that 
the terms, “natural law” or “natural right,” have been used with a wide 
variety of meanings. A few authors have attempted to build a specula- 
tive philosophy around these concepts. More often they have been used 
as controversial weapons to further good. causes of the moment. It thus 
appears that the natural-law concept cannot be defined in a series of 
changeless rules. Like most philosophical and political ideas, ‘natural 
law”’ is a flexible instrument employed by minorities in their efforts to 
appeal from the law, as legally established, to principles which they as- 
sert have a higher validity than those made by human legislators. 

As a study of political polemics, Professor Wright’s work has been ex- 
cellently conceived and carefully carried out. Some may feel that scant 
attention was given to legal literature. It is doubtful, however, if the 
conclusions would have been seriously modified had the author exhaus- 
tively examined the numerous colonial decisions, and the still more nu- 
merous state and federal decisions, in which this doctrine appears. After 
all, courts take part of their political philosophy from politicians and the 
rest from philosophers. 


RopNEY L. Mott 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The School and Mental Health. By CLARA BAssetT. New York: 
The Commonwealth Fund, 1931. Pp. 66. 


The eight articles comprising this pamphlet are written in the easy 
and readable style characteristic of most books on mental hygiene for 
teachers and social workers. One finds himself in difficulty in critically 
analyzing the contents of a book of this sort. On the one hand we recog- 
nize the value of reminding those who deal with children of the various 
problems which cannot be recognized by casual observation. On the other 
hand it seems that we are scientifically beyond the propaganda stage when 
people must be reminded continuously of the complex problems of child- 
hood. Perhaps teachers and social workers are ready to read experimental 
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literature, and perhaps, also, we have had sufficient reminders that mental 
hygiene is important. 

The fifth chapter, on fear, is very well written, as is the sixth chapter, 
on parental handling. The book is fortunately directed to teachers, whose 
work sometimes becomes so formalized that they lose track of the funda- 
mental psychiatric problems which complicate the school situation. 


MANDEL SHERMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Mathematical Part of Elementary Statistics. By Burton 
Howarp Camp. New York: D. C. Heath & Co., 1931. Pp. 
xxi+409. $3.60. 

Most sociologists who use statistical methods have, unfortunately, a 
defective background in mathematics. Too often the instruction they 
had was in such “pure” mathematics that its useful connections with 
reality were not apparent—at least to the student. 

Professor Camp, a mathematician, has performed a service in present- 
ing this book to a public which seems at times surfeited with statistical 
texts. His aim is directed at college Sophomores with a background of a 
brief course in analytic geometry. For the statistical sociologist it should 
offer a useful review of the principles expressed in the terminology of the 
mathematician. Most of our elementary texts rightly avoid too vigorous 
a use of mathematical terminology and symbols. But for those who have 
to proceed beyond this stage to the monographic material, or the more 
advanced texts, this book will serve as an introduction to the language 
and thought of the mathematician. Part I is quite elementary, and covers 
the topics of graphs and notation, moments, cumulative frequency, group- 
ing errors, the normal law (with applications), time series, correlation, 
regression, and correlation of non-measurable characters. In Part II, in- 
tended for the more mathematically-minded student, these topics are 
discussed: probability, the point binomial, frequency curves, sampling, 
correlation (including multiple and partial), and an introduction to the 
method of finite differences. Part III consists of tables of probability 
functions. 

It is primarily a text for the classroom use of the teacher of mathe- 
matics. It should, however, be useful as a reference for the teacher of 
social statistics, and for his occasional student who does not shudder 
when he sees an expression like y=a+ bx. 

C. GEHLKE 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 
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The Story of the Devil. By Arturo Grar. Translated from the 
Italian by Epwarp Nose Stone. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1931. Pp. xiv+296. $3.00. 

Whether because of his demise, or because of a peculiar renaissance of 
those conditions that have so repeatedly led to his birth, the devil has 
of late come to his own in the attention of writers and literary folk, 
Thus, English readers now have offered to them, coincidentally with 
Professor Rudwin’s comprehensive and illuminating book, The Devil in 
Literature and Legend, an excellent translation of an Italian author’s 
treatment of a similar theme. 

Graf presents a fascinating and yet genuinely informing account of the 
facts—and, in some measure, of the underlying psychological factors— 
connected with the origin, growth, and diverse forms of the idea of the 
devil from the beginning of the Christian Era to our own day. He tells us 
of the number, the abodes, the hierarchies, and the extremely diverse 
characteristics of the devils—of their activities, their loves and offspring, 
their successes and their defeats. He writes of human pacts with the devil, 
as well as of magical practices connected with the personification of the 
principle of evil or of the essentially awe inspiring, before coming to his 
concluding chapters on “The Ridiculous Devil and the Good Devil” and 
“The End of the Devil.” 

In the treatment of his theme the author does very little in the way 
either of abstract analysis or of appraisal; he devotes himself primarily 
to narration. A very large part of his recital concerns those centuries of 
the devil’s career when he was in his prime, namely, the Middle Ages. 
The aim is to be popular, and this the book is in the finer sense of this 
word. Nevertheless, it offers such an abundance of well-organized and 
vividly-portrayed facts that it may be read with profit even by mature 
students of human nature and social development who are concerned 
with an understanding of mores of ethical or religious ideas and attitudes. 

Professor Stone has paid due deference to the fine literary qualities and 
the erudition of the work in its original; his translation is admirably exe- 
cuted; and, from the resources of his own learning, he has independently 
contributed a very significant body of notes. 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY EpwarD L. SCHAUB 


Recent Trends in American Housing. By EpitH ELMER Woop. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1931. Pp. ix+317. $3.00. 
Mrs. Wood, a keen observer and analytic thinker, here surveys the 
last fourteen years in American housing, supplementing her previous 
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The Housing of the Unskilled Worker. She gives due regard to the sociolog- 
ical importance of improving the living conditions of the two-thirds of the 
population who were not even touched by the building boom of the last 
ten years—to the social evils of crime and morbidity which follow from 
bad housing. The great merit, however, of her treatment of the problem 
is the clear recognition of its economic basis, and of its intimate relation 
with the larger problems of city planning (zoning, decentralization) which 
have come to the fore in this country since her earlier book. 

Having seen the ever widening gap between European accomplishment 
and American failure to meet the issue, Mrs. Wood is not frightened by 
the idea of government aid. She analyzes cleverly the indirect subsidies 
already granted, and shows that their very indirection has made it im- 
possible to couple with them effective public control of the product. Thus 
New York’s ten-year tax exemption was in effect a subsidy of one-third of 
the capital cost, and produced largely jerry-built houses of too high a 
price, abominably planned for enriched community life. 

The book is a comprehensive factual account, with an excellent 
Bibliography. Mrs. Wood ends: “Wanted: A Major Statesman to make 
Housing on the Grand Scale the chief plank in his platform.” 


Louis BROWNLOW 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Social Worker in Child Care and Protection. By MARGARETTA 
WixiiaMson. New York: Harper & Bros., 1931. Pp. vii+48s. 
$2.75. 

The Social Worker in Child Care and Protection is the third volume 
in the job-analysis series of the American Association of Social Workers. 
Preceding volumes have been concerned with family, medical, psychiatric 
social service, and with group work. This volume presents a picture of 
certain ‘“‘type-jobs in social work which have to do with the foster care, 
day nursery care, and the protection of children.” The requirements, 
duties, and responsibilities of children’s case workers along with the con- 
ditions of work in children’s agencies are outlined in detail. Sample record 
forms and outlines for reports are contained in the Appendixer. 

This book, in the reviewer’s opinion, is the best of the volumes in the 
job-analysis series. However, all of the volumes are dull reading, perhaps 
unavoidably dull, since the portrayal is concerned with the social-work 
machinery and tasks, and with statements of duties and responsibilities. 
Social work is, in these volumes, heavily anchored to the reality of cur- 
rent procedure in various agencies—so heavily and painstakingly an- 
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chored that it is questionable whether the presentations do not fail to 
be of much assistance and interest to the student desiring to learn about 
the field, and to the experienced social case worker already familiar with 
the well-known varieties of agency routine. However, if one grants the 
necessity of making such job analyses in the fields of social work, one 
must grant that the present analysis of the duties and responsibilities of 
the social worker in child care and protection is well done. 


FLORENCE Sytz 
TULANE UNIVERSITY 


Social Welfare and Professional Education. By EpitH Apsort. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1931. Pp. xi+177. $2.00. 


The six papers that comprise this volume were originally prepared to 
be read at different public meetings and with one exception have not hith- 
erto been published. All deal with various aspects of problems of social- 
work training and constitute an admirable statement not merely of uni- 
versity ideals and aims of professional education, but also of the intimate 
relations of social service and social science. A school properly equipped 
for the training of social workers should have a curriculum drawing upon 
all the social sciences, educational control of the field work of students, 
and facilities for constructive work in social research. According to the 
author, social legislation, public-welfare administration, law in relation to 
social work, social statistics, and history of social experimentation should 
not be regarded as background but as basic courses which should be re- 
quired along with the usual training in the field of social treatment. 
The struggle of social workers to gain professional status can best be 
secured through greater emphasis upon the completion of a thorough 
course of study and the passing of a state examination as is required in the 
legal and medical professions. The final chapter points out glaring inade- 
quacies in some important studies in the field of social statistics, and calls 
attention to the need of a closer alliance between social workers and social 
scientists in social investigation. 


J. F. STEINER 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


Leaders of the Meiji Restoration in America. By CHARLES LANMAN. 
Re-edited by Y. OkAMuRA. Tokyo: Hokuseido Press, 1931. Pp. 
xiv + 388. 

This volume is a revised edition of a book published in New York in 

1872 under the title, The Japanese in America, and containing an account 
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of Prince Iwakura’s Embassy sent to this country that year by the Japa- 
nese government. Included in the volume are some miscellaneous essays 
written by Japanese students enrolled in American colleges at that time, 
and an excellent analysis of American resources and institutions prepared 
for the information of the Japanese people by Arinori Mori, Japan’s first 
minister to America. The book is of special interest because it presents 
early Japanese impressions of American life and throws light on the rela- 
tions between the two peoples during their first years of contact. A valu- 
able feature of the revision is the inclusion of extensive historical and 
biographical notes by Professor H. Kodama of Keio University, which 
set forth the later careers of the members of the Embassy, many of whom 
became prominent leaders during the Meiji era. 


J. F. STEINER 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


Les Berberes et le Makhzen dans le sud du Maroc. By ROBERT 
MontTAGNE. Paris: Felix Alcan, 1930. Pp. xvi+426. Fr. 75. 


The theme of this book is the political transformation of the Sous region 
of southwestern Morocco. The first four chapters present the geography, 
the ethnography, and the history of the Sous. M. Montagne then de- 
scribes the transitional types of government which one finds as one 
ascends from the lowlands, where aristocratic sheikhs rule their people in 
the name of the Sultan of Marrakesh, to the highest mountain slopes of 
the Atlas and the Anti-Atlas, where the little autonomous republics have 
made their last stand. Among the various units of primitive Berber organ- 
ization the canton, or group of villages, was by far the most vital and co- 
herent. The tribe comprised a group of adjoining cantons possessing a 
name and traditions in common but lacking political unity. In any tribe 
the cantons were divided in alternate geographic order between two an- 
tagonistic confederations. Through processes illustrated by many ex- 
amples the confederations broke down and the president of the demo- 
cratic council of the canton evolved into an aristocratic chief of several 
cantons, who, in his most recent functions, has become an agent of the 
Sultan of Marrakesh. Feudalism, with its characteristic system of land 
tenure and its hierarchy of lords, never prevailed here. The final chapters 
of the book deal with the present organization under the Sultan and his 
subservient sheikhs, against which the old spirit of the self-governing 
canton constantly asserts itself. 

WALTER CLINE 
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Villages et Kasbas Berberes. Tableau de la vie sociale des Berberes 
sedentaires dans le sud du Maroc. By RoBERT MONTAGNE. Paris: 
Felix Alcan, 1930. Pp. ix+22. 


This small volume supplements the author’s Les Berberes et le Makhzen 
dans le sud du Maroc. The seventy-two plates show beautiful examples of 
the valleys, villages, and fortresses of southern Morocco, and the social 
and political significance of the pictures is given in short chapters inter- 
spersed among them. One thus obtains a very graphic idea of the con- 
trasts between the small republican cantons in the high mountains and 
the autocracies which developed in regions less remote. Small groups of 
box-like houses without defensive architecture, and communal magazines 
in which the wealth of the canton was stored, characterize the former type 
of community. The rise of chieftainship in valleys more open to attack 
brings elaborate fortresses and a growing distinction between the abodes 
of the rich and of the poor. M. Montagne likens the caids or chiefs of 
southern Morocco to the rulers of the primitive city-states of ancient 
Greece and Italy, and, in their later development under the Sultan of 
Marrakesh, to the counts of the French monarchy, rather than to the 
feudal lords of Medieval Europe. 


WALTER CLINE 
PEABODY MUSEUM 


The Two Carlyles. By OsBERT BuRDETT. New York: Houghton 

Mifflin Co. Pp. 309. $4.00. 

Mr. Burdett has based a sociological study of marriage in the nine- 
teenth century on the experience of Jane Welsh and Thomas Carlyle. 
As he notes, the material is ample. There are the voluminous letters of 
the five-year courtship; the immense volume of Mrs. Carlyle’s letters 
written after marriage; Carlyle’s own reminiscences and those of numer- 
ous observers and confidants, including Miss Geraldine Jewsbury and 
Froude. Surely never was a marriage subjected to such pitiless publicity. 
The letters during the period of negotiation are a reminder of the impor- 
tance attached to marriage when it was regarded as a permanent and 
indissoluble union, a life-investment, affecting not only the two parties 
to the contract but their families as well. A marital alliance between 
royal houses could not have required more diplomatic tierce and quarte 
than that which finally resulted between the lady and the peasant. It is 
a subject for a novel, on the model of Sir Charles Grandison, or The 
Tragic Comedians, according to the point of view. Mr. Burdett’s account 
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of the married life of the Carlyles is an anticlimax, partly owing to the 
moderation with which he uses his authorities. He finds Carlyle’s rem- 
iniscences after Mrs. Carlyle’s death exaggerated, but not entirely vitiated 
by remorse. He dismisses the theory of Carlyle’s impotence as unproved, 
despite Professor Waldo Dunn’s recent (and undocumented) citation of 
the testimony of the Ruskins, mother and son. He does not join the yap- 
ping crew of Froude’s vilifiers, nor is he dazzled by hero worship or hero- 
ine worship. Neither of the Carlyles was quite great enough to justify the 
seriousness with which they took themselves, but they furnished a master- 


piece of variation on a Victorian theme. 


RoBERT Morss LOVETT 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


American Standards and Planes of Living. Edited by THomas D. 
Exrot. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1931. Pp. xii+931. $5.00. 


This volume consists of readings selected from a wide range of sources 
falling in the field of the social economics of consumption. The materials 
are organized under sixteen general headings and deal with such topics as 
variations in group standards, wages and welfare, the art of spending 
money, the strain after luxuries, family budgets, thrift and the high cost 
of children, changing standards, and standards for the future community. 
The editor has done a real service in bringing together such an extensive 
group of materials covering in a remarkably thorough manner the many 
aspects of the problem under consideration. In order to facilitate the use 
of the book by college classes the readings in each section are preceded 
by questions and comments by the editor. The value of the book is 
greatly increased by the extensive bibliographies appended to each chap- 
ter. The volume should be very useful, especially as a supplementary 
text in courses in home economics, labor problems, social work, and social 
problems. 


J. F. STEINER 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
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